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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Some Account of the English Stage, from the 
Restoration in 1660 to 1830. 10 vols. 8vo. 
Published at Bath. London, 1833. T. Rodd. 

Turs is, after all, the true history of the Stage. The 

successive quackery with which successive impositions 

have been bolstered up, and successive nothings sustained 

h an ephemeral existence, has sunk into oblivion; 
and the record of facts, dry and bare, but still facts, 
remains before us to tell the genuine story of success and 
failure, the casts of characters, the qualities of the per- 
formers, and the literary merits and demerits of the plays 
produced. “* Fy de oy Tuewrrel, n ox axeibus 
avudnarel, pmdsis nas yeusrw wsurpews, svvvowy 
ws TimAavnwevny sorogiay cuverszecmey FP cs Evagrius, 
is the compiler’s unnecessary apology for any errors in 
his work, which is invaluable for the mass of useful and 
curious intelligence it contains, and so complete that no 
theatrical library can compare with it in the view it 
gives of the general state and progress of the drama 
during a hundred and seventy years. It is itself a library; 
and every person interested in the subject will find it 
most instructive and full of information. 

But as we have selected it this week rather with the 
intention of making it the groundwork of an Essay on 
the present melancholy condition of the stage, than of 
analysing its own pages, we shall proceed to the former, 
and reserve the latter task. 

FALLEN CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL DRAMA!!! 

Drury Lane anv Covent Garden. 


Tus head to our critique seems very queer ; 
it is like a double-head-ed shot, where there 
used to need the discharge of two balls. The 
new lessee has grappled manfully with his 
arduous task; and Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden theatres have opened under his single 
management. From these, therefore, the soul 
of enterprise and of excellence has been banish- 
ed—there is no Competition. ‘The same direc- 
tion, the same actors, the same means, the same 
principles, are common to both; and it follows, 
that if one head is better than two, the public 
will be benefited by the change, though it 
clearly uproots all the patent pretensions and 
exclusive claims of privilege hitherto set up by 
the great winter houses. In point of fact there 
is now only one house and one company; and 
what is still worse, that one company, though 
composed of as much talent as could be rescued 
from the minor theatres, is not equal to either 
of the separate establishments we have been in 
the habit of seeing in former an. ‘better years. 

It was customary at the commencement of 
the season for each theatre to publish a list of 
its strength; but such an exposé of the united 
weakness of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
would, we suppose, as it has not appeared, have 
been an inconvenient exposure at this grand 
junction. 

Let us look back to that which is nearly 
within the recollection of the elder playgoers ; 
and thence come down by seven years’ steps 
to the present day; and we shall readily dis- 
cover sufficing reasons for this reserve and taci- 
turnity. 

New Drury Lane was opened in March 1794, 
and at that period the corps embraced the ta- 
lents of Siddons, John Kemble, Charles Kem- 
ble, Miss Farren, J. and R. Palmer, Wrough- 








. * “ Tf any thing be overlooked, or not accurately 
that thy let no one find fault, but take into consideration 


ig history is compiled from all quarters.” 





ton, Bensley, Baddeley, Barrymore, Aikin, 
Whitfield, Miss Pope, Mrs. Powell, and a small 
number of other actors fit enough to fill the 
parts of a Shakspearian tragedy! In comedy, 
to be sure, they had only Bannister, King, 
Moody, Dodd, Parsons, Suett, Williamses, Mrs. 
Goodall, Mrs. Gibbs, Miss de Camp, Miss Mel- 
lon, Mrs. Jordan, and a few others!! In opera 
they were obliged to be content with Crouch, 
Storache, Mrs. Bland, Kelly, Dignum, Master 
Welsh, Miss Collins, Sedgewick, Townsend ; 
for, indeed, Drury Lane did not stand strong 
for full opera, only for musical pieces, with such 
tragic and comic bands. 

There was in those days a rivalry between 
the two patent theatres, and Covent Garden 
met the exertions of Drury Lane by engaging 
avery powerful comic and operatic company, 
Billington, Mrs. Mountain, and Incledon, at 
the head of the latter, and the former compris- 
ing Lewis, Quick, Munden, Fawcett, Johnstone, 
Edwin, Blanchard, Simmons, Henderson, to 
whom the slight addition, in various lines, is 
to be made of Mr. and Mrs. Pope, Miss Brun- 
ton, Miss Wallis, Mrs. Esten, Mrs. Abington, 
Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Mattocks, Mrs. Martyr, 
Mrs. Wells, Miss Hopkins, Macready (/e pére), 
Rock, Harley (primus), Hull, Holman, Farren, 
&c. &c. We stare when we read such lists, 
and compare them with the exhibition of the 
Janus theatricals in these most degenerate times. 
There is fifty, yea a hundred-fold, more talent 
in every branch of the drama in either of the 
companies of forty years ago, than in the united 
Bunn Club, to which we shall specifically turn 
before we close these remarks, certainly de- 
manded from every independent journalist in 
the present degraded aspect of the national 
stage, whatever the puff paragraphs which in- 
undate the periodical press may attempt to im- 
pose upon the public mind to the contrary. 

Lo! we leap another seven years, and thus 
we find the drama, as performed at the two 
great houses. 

Drury Lane—Siddons, the Kembles, Wrough- 
ton, Barrymore, Maddocks, Pope, Raymond, 
Waldron, Dwyer, Miss Biggs (afterwards Mrs. 
Young), Mrs. Powell, Miss Pope, Mrs. Pope, 
Holland, &c. in the serious parts; in comedy, 
Quick, Suett, Wewitzer, R. Palmer, King, 
Dowton, Bannister, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Sparks, 
Miss de Camp, Mrs. Harlowe, Miss Mellon, 
Master Tokely; in song, Billington, Crouch, 
Mountain, Kelly, Dignum, &c. &c. &c. 

Covent Garden was not inferior, for it boasted 
the names of Cooke (we take them without ar- 
ranging inclasses), Braham, Incledon, Billington 
(also), Storache, H. Siddons, Miss Murray (after- 
wards his wife), Mr.and Mrs. H. Johnston, Mrs 
Litchfield, Lacy, Mr. Brunton, Beverley,Emery, 
Blanchard, Simmons, Fawcett, Lewis, Mun- 
den, Knight, Johnstone, Farley, Waddy, Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. Mills, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Mat- 
tocks, Mrs. Martyr, Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Atkins, 
Mrs. Dibdin, Miss Wheatley, Cory, Townsend, 
Gibbon, Powel, Rock, Chapman, Whitfield 
including a comic host, such as we may never 
expect to see again. 








And in order to render the contrast still 
more striking, we ought to remember, that at 
these periods the masters of the sock and bus- 
kin were in the full bloom and prime of their 
powers. 

Our next seven years’ leap brings us to an 
inauspicious period ; but, as we began the com- 
parison on chance as to date, we shall in fair- 
ness continue it regularly. Cherry, Collins, 
S. Kemble, Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. St. Leger, Ellis- 
ton, Mathews, Mrs. Mathews (who played 
Emily Melvil, 1809-10), Mrs..Orger, Miss 
Kelly, Miss Duncan, Oxberry, Wrench, Mrs. 
Edwin, Melvin, Penley, Mr. and Mrs. Liston, 
Jones,.and Young, as well as other most dis- 
tinguished performers, had taken their sta- 
tions on the London boards: but Drury Lane 
Theatre was burnt down, and the famous 
O. P. row blasted the hopes of Covent Garden. 

We do not think the drama ever recovered 
entirely from these disasters. Less legitimate 
means were adopted for filling the large houses ; 
and the giants of former years began gradually 
to disappear. Shows and spectacles usurped 
the wide vacancy ; the living literature of the 
stage accommodated itself to the false taste in- 
troduced ; and for more than twenty years it 
would be difficult to point out half-a-dozen 
plays which rise at all above the common Small- 
ware, to the manufactory of which even our 
most popular writers are reduced. 

Still there were brilliant accessions to what 
remained of the best of the past, so that the 
drama did not entirely decline. We enume- 
rate some, not all of equal merit, but the ma- 
jority, such as caused a theatrical sensation on 
their débuts. Kean, Macready, Mrs. Bartley, 
O’Neil, Stephens, Sinclair, were alone sufficient 
to redeem the profession ; but we also acquired 
Terry, Abbott, Harley, Wallack, T. P. Cooke, 
Miss Smithson, Mrs. Alsop, Mrs. Mardyn, 
Duruset, 8. Booth, Rae, Miss Foote, Connor, 
Egertons, Mrs. Faucit, Tokely, C. Taylor, 
Miss Mathews, Stanley, Maywood, and other 
worthy supporters of the genuine drama. 

We will now cast back our glance to the last 
period to which we shall refer. Seven years 
agone, at Drury Lane were seen, Kean, Ma- 
cready, Elliston, Mrs) Mac Gibbon, Miss 
Smithson, Ellen Tree, Wallack, Bennett, 
W. Bennet, Pope, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. W. West, 
Miss Foote, Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Orger, Miss 
Kelly, Mrs. Harlowe, Miss I. Paton, Miss 
Graddon, Miss Cubitt, Mrs. C. Jones, Miss 
Povey, Miss Stephens, Liston, Sinclair, Bra-~ 
ham, Laporte, Gattie, Harley, Dowton, Wil- 
liams, J. Russell, S. Penley, O. Smith, Tay- 
leure, Booth, Hooper, Browne, Horn, Bedford, 
Knight, Parry, Priest, Pelby, Powell, Fitz- 
william, Younge, Archer, &c. And Covent 
Garden had Young, C. Kemble, Mrs. Bartley, 
Miss Jarman, Serle, Warde, Cooper, Miss 
Lacy, Mrs. Sloman, Mrs. Faucit, Braham, 
Pearman, Sapio, Penson, Isaacs, Miss Paton, 
Miss Love, Miss Goward (Mrs. Keeley), Ves- 
tris, Duruset, Farren, Jones, Bartley, Fawcett, 
Power, Hackett, Keeley, Meadows, Connor, 
Farley, Blanchard, Egerton, Davenport, Glover, 
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Mrs. Chatterley, Rayner, the two Cawses, 
C. Bland, Mrs. Daly, Miss Jones, Miss Chester, 
Mrs. Vining, Miss J. Scott, Mazurier, and a 
goodly and useful set of underlings. 

It thus appears that, with all our off-falling, 
there was still something left to attract the 
public occasionally to either playhouse. But 
we now come to their present proud era: and 
here is a list of the combined force. 

Tragedy — Macready, Diddear, Wood, Fen- 
ton, Cuthie, G. Bennett, Younge, Thompson, 
King (new Rolla), Miss Phillips, Mrs. Sloman 
(returned), Mr. Baker, Miss Placide (new), 
Ellen Tree, and Miss Celeste ! 

Comedy, and general business—Miss Taylor, 
Cooper, Mathews (not ¢he), Blanchard, Dow- 
ton, Perkins, Bartley, Meadows, Harley, S. 
Russell, Hughes, Mrs. Chester, Miss Sydney, 
Mrs. C. Jones, Mrs. Humby, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
Mr. Tomkins, Mr. Turnour, Miss Kenneth, 
Miss Lee, Miss Murray, Miss Somerville, Mrs. 
Vining, Mrs. Gibbs, Irwin, H. Phillips, and 
T. P. Cooke (to come), Green and Morris 
(new), and little Miss Poole. 

Opera—Miss Shirreff, Miss Inverarity, Tem- 
pleton, Miss Betts, H. Cawse, Duruset, Rans- 
ford, Bedford, and Seguin. 

Delighting as we do to honour the talent 
possessed by several of these actors, we must 
say that the list is deplorably meagre. There 
is no strength in any department, and there are 
not three persons of the first rank in the whole 
drama. Nor does it seem possible to recruit 
them, so as to form even one efficient company 
for tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, or any other 
species of performance. For if we look else- 
where, we find that all the parties who might 
contribute to make an adequate corps (still far 
inferior to such as we have described, and 
weakened by the absurd plan of playing them 
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or Covent Garden; so that they must, for lack 
of all other amusement, put up with the little 
Minor theatres, and their paltry entertain. 
ments ; 
«« Thus scheming humbug will o’ershoot itself, 
And fall on the other.” 

But certainly one of the most laboured efforts 
in the system to which we allude, and which we 
trust we shall convincingly expose, is the at. 
tempt to persuade the public that the laughing. 
stock plan of Martinus Scriblerus (see Literary 
Gazette, No. 871), for uniting the two theatres 
under one management, is likely to improve the 
stage, and advance the interests of the Drama. 
Were this true in the abstract, we would, with. 


raised to efficiency by the addition of any clever 
performers who are now afloat in the profession. 
Foreign and meretricious substitution may be 
contemplated ; and no other pis aller can well 
be imagined.* If Macready had a cold or sore 
throat, the twentieth part of a tragedy could not 
be acted. Comedy, though they are able and 
entertaining actors, rests on very few pillars, 
when its whole weight is imposed on Bartley, 
Dowton, Blanchard, Harley, and Meadows. 
What, for instance, could they do with the 
School for Scandal, independently of the utter 
absence of female representatives? In saying 
so, we do not forget Miss Taylor, who is appa- 
rently engaged as Maid of All Work, and there 
are few better fitted for the situation. But|ont intending the slightest disrespect to Mr, 
though she will not stand or walk upright on| Bunn,ventureto ask, ifheistheindividual whose 
the stage,}+ so that none but herself can be her| past course in life, whose station in society, 
parallel, it is out of her power to be her own | whose connexions, whose talents and judgment, 
double in so many characters as we shall see} whose moral position, whose fortune, whose po. 
she has been called on to undertake within the, pularity with all the leading histrionic artists of 
first few nights. The operatic department is| the day, and whose other elevated requisites, fit 
somewhat better ; but surely the highest native | him for the Herculean task and responsibility ? 
talent ought to be found at the highest-priced | For the post is high and onerous, if the Drama 
and national theatre. It is not enough to have | is to be considered worth a moment’s regard. 
chiefly second-raters, mediocrity, et infra. | The man at the head of this union has the fame 
Such being the actual condition of the Drama and fortunes of nearly all the profession in his 
at this crisis, we should suppose that the, hands, without check or appeal. He is the despot 
readers of many London journals look with| over the dramatic literature of the country— 
some degree of astonishment at the perpetual/since no author above vaudeville or operetta 
working of paragraphs, with the design of giv- can produce his works elsewhere. Secure from 
ing it a false importance. The system is one the fear of equal competition, he may lord it over 
of trick, venality, and delusion. It is an at-/all; and play such pranks upon the necessities 
tempt by flash and slang to do that for a really | of too many of those dependant upon the stage, 
important concern which has been found so, as to reduce them still lower in the scale of 
far to profit the speculators in low and worthless | suffering. His caprices regulate the national 
designs. But this cannot succeed. There are; Drama—give it laws; and his offended majesty 
too many intelligent eyes fixed upon the na- can tolerate neither just service nor honest 
tional Drama, as sustained or forfeited by the | counsel. 
two great patent theatres, to admit of sheer} We declare that we could not point out in all 








not against each other, but alternately here |impudence and (to use the phrase of such per-| England one person, however eminent in every 
and there, by way of affording the public|sons) gaggery upholding a miserable cause respect, in whom such a trust could be benefi- 


Variety!) are engaged in other pursuits. There 
are Charles and Miss F. Kemble, Mrs. and 


| 


“without the stamp of merit.” The press cially confided. We would as soon panegyrise 
may teem with hints, and lies, and every con-|a project for having only one coach-office to tra- 


Mr. Wood, Sinclair, Hackett, and Power, in | coction of puff (and it is wonderful to behold to | vel from in London (at the old fares too), and 
America. Braham, Farren, Liston, the Ma-| what undue extent even the well-meaning and allowing a few offices for cabs and omnibuses— 


thews, the Keeleys, Vestris, Abbott, Ward, 
Williams, Webster, Salter, Elton, Vinings, 
Forrester, Wallack, Wrench, J. Russell, Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. Orger, Stephens, Miss Romer, 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Yates, Mrs. and Miss Faucit, 

Knowles, Serle, Miss Jarman, T. P. Cooke, 
O. Smith, Buckstone, Reeve, Waylett, Wilkin. 
son, Hemming, Benson Hill, Hunt, Latham, 
Ross, Chippendale, Mrs. Garrick, Egertons, 





honourable branches of the periodical press|one company to supply water, not excluding 
lend their columns to this species of what is| wells where they were on the premises—one 
called theatrical chit-chat and news); but the fire-office, permitting the parish engines to ply 
deception cannot last long; and two or three|a bit—or any other monopoly, the most ridi- 
visits to the order-filled houses will convince | culous that can be conceived, than we would 
the payers that the Dramatic has resolved it-| congratulate the public on the extinction of fair 
self solely into the Gulling Art. The boy who) rivalry in theatrical speculation. 

cried ‘* Wolf !’’ learnt at last, to his fatal cost, «* It cannot, and it will not come to good.” 


that he might excite people too often. So, But the present aspect of affairs has led us 





Mrs. Griffiths, Miss Pelham, Hortons, and many | when even Cockneys read one day, that it is 
others, unemployed, or amusing crowded au-| supposed their Majesties will reside three or 
diences at the minor theatres, where good acting | four days at St. James’s Palace previous to go- 
is seen and heard, and where the prices of ad- | ing to Brighton, and during that time “ visit 
mission are conformable to the times, and not both the patent theatres ;” on another, that! 
kept up above the market by a foolish and inde. | ‘‘ three thousand pounds have already been paid 
fensible monopoly. These prices have been com- | for private boxes ;”’ on a third, that every free 
plained of for several seasons ; and down they | admission for the season has been sold ere yet 





into too long a view; and we shall now close 
these general reflections, promising to watch, 
with no unfriendly eye, the farther develop- 
ment of this grand drama; and pleased shall 
we be to see a proper structure rise from the 
rotten foundations. 

The business of the week will be found under 


f) our usual head. 





must now come, if there is any sense in the|the doors were well opened; and d 0 














public, which must undoubtedly think it most 
unreasonable to continue to pay the same for 
the work done for two places by one inferior 
set, whose salaries have been reduced, and the 
whole expenses curtailed to the tune of fifty 
pounds a night. Cheap management ought 
surely to lead to more reasonable charges ; the 
present are out of all proportion with every 
business, speculation, or profession around, all 
of which have diminished since the patent 
theatres raised the terms of entrance. 

It is evident, from the foregoing exposition, 
that not only is the double company far below 
(the olden single) par in number and talent, but 
that, though occasional recruits may be obtained, 
there is no chance or possibility of its being 








similar daily and weekly stimulants,—they will 
pause, and think of “wolf.” It will seem 
strange to them that this unexampled turn | 
should so speedily have attended the coalition, t , 
and that the broken-down stage should have| York, Jackson; Berlin and St. Petersburgh, 
been so instantly repaired under the magic| Asher; Paris, Rittner and Goupil. 
wand of its new necromancy, that when the) Tur Scrap-Book is well called, if we look at 
nobility and genteel families, when rank, wealth, | its miscellaneous pictorial embellishments, and 
and fashion, do come back to winter in the me-| consequently miscellaneous literary illustra- 
tropolis, they will—wretched disappointment !| tions. Six and thirty fine engravings—among 
—learn that there is not a seat for one of them | which are magnificent Eastern ruins, the tem- 
remaining unbought or unlet at Drury Lane} ples and caves of unrecorded antiquity, por- 
* The conjunction of the rival houses will thus depend | traits of the living and the dead, landsca per, 
on Paris; and not, as hitherto, on Juliet or Romeo. and many kinds of the fanciful imaginations of 
t In spite of all advice, this high! gifted actress will the artist—have here suggested themes to the 


not abandon tricks of mannerism, which are almost the b ° . *S 
only drawbacks on many of her admirable personations. |poet; and unpretendipg as the title is, i 





Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book. 1834. 
With Poetical Illustrations, &c. by L. E. L. 
4to. pp. 56. London, Fisher and Co.; New 
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covers compositions which would do honour to 
the most sounding phraseology that could be 
impressed in golden letters on the back of any 
beautiful volume. True genius can surmount 
every obstacle — the genuine artist can carve a 
god out of any wood. 

This is delightfully exemplified in the work 
before us. A series of celebrated Indian views 
have been chosen for poetical adornment; and 
it is wonderful to see how the apparently in- 
tractable materials have been forced to exist 
again, to be instinct with life and feeling, to 
stir and interest us, under the controlling 
power of our charming and highly-endowed 
enchantress. 

Dry critics and ancient reviewers, unsuc- 
cessful bardlings and disappointed authors, 
have raised an outcry, that the age of poetry, 
like the age of chivalry, is gone. Let us pause 
a little on the assertion; and instead of the 
alleged decline of the taste, we are inclined 
to say that it is rather a decline of the ta- 
lent— supply creates the demand, and espe- 
cially in literature, nearly as much as demand 
creates supply; and supply there is none: a 
single swallow does not make a summer, nor 
a single pretty poem a poet; and beyond some 
graceful stanzas, or a sweet song, few present 
writers aspire. Yet, though the priests are 
few, the votaries at the altar aremany. To 
the young, poetry will always be the expression 
of the ideal; there is that in the human heart 
which will always desire 

“A something afar from the sphere of its sorrow ;” 


and this desire has its language in poetry. In 
the olden time, the imagination covered the 
summer earth, and peopled the starry sky, with 
lovely and living shapes —lovely and living 
to the mind’s eye at least: now, its creative 
power hannts our worldly and hurried path 
with the delicate association and the gentle 
remembrance. As we advance in life, the 
“golden opinion,” which it once seemed so 
precious to win, will ring somewhat hollow in 
the ear; the beauty of nature, which once 
brought so many favourite lines to mind, will 
win a less lingering look from the wearied ; 
and love delight not, as it once did, in ro- 
mantic phantasie and impossible devotion. 
Though we clothe no more 
“ The palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations from the dawn,” 
yet their very existence has strung its highest 
chord in the heart, and awakened its tenderest 
music in the mind ; and age looks back rather 
with affection than with regret to that early 
and dreaming time, when Hope, like the 
Athenian architect, built up the fair palace, 
which fell to the earth when but a bird 
alighted thereon — fitting allegory of the fairy 
palaces in which youth takes delight and pride! 
The German spoke not truth when he said, 
“ The beautiful is vanished, and returns not :” 

the beautiful never departs till every feeling is 
cold in the grave, and even then the wild 
flowers spring up on the sod; the beautiful 
takes the shape of Hope to the young, and of Me- 
mory to the old; and where may either of these 
_ ministering angels” find words but in song ? 
At this moment there are thousands in Eng- 
land who look upon poetry as the treasure- 
house where is garnered ali life’s deepest ten- 
derness, saddest thought, and most ethereal 
aspirations. How shall we then say there is 
no taste for it? It is that the taste is too 


exalted, too pure, and too true, to tolerate the 

vapid imitations that are now so numerous. 
The volume which has led to these remarks 

opens with a connected tale, “* The Zenana,” 








embalming the memories of Delhi, Ellora, 
Mosque, Tomb, and long-departed greatness 
in man and man’s most lasting edifices; while 
the immediate and living actors on the scene 
are rendered yet more touching in their fate by 
their connexion with the sublime and softening 
influence of the past. 

‘‘ The Zenana” paints the happy love of 
Murad and Nadira, and the sad destiny of 
Zilara. From the exquisite narrative, in which 
all the freshness of sweet poetry is freely 
breathed, it is hardly possible to detach any 
portion which can give a just idea of its 
beauty. One cannot exhibit bits of soul by 
way of specimen; but we must try something. 
Murad returns victorious from battle, and 
steals upon the privacy of his tearful and fond 
Nadira: it is a picture for the painter. 


** Murad beholds Nadira weeping— 

He who to win her lightest smile, 

Had given his heart’s best blood the while. 
She turned, a beautiful delight 

Has flushed the pale one into rose— 
Murad, her love, returned to-night! 

Her tears, what recks she now of those? 

Dried in the full heart’s crimson ray, 

Ere he can kiss those tears away— 

And she is seated at his feet, 

Too timid his dear eyes to meet ; 

But happy; for she knows whose brow 

Is bending fondly o’er her now. 

And eager for his sake to hear 

The records red of sword and spear, 

For his sake feels the colour rise, 

His spirit kindle in her eyes, 

Till her heart beating joins the cry 

Of Murad, and of victory !” 


Our next quotation is more readily separable; 
it is Zilara’s song, to soothe her mistress when 
again mourning the departure of Murad :— 


** My lonely lute, how can I ask 

For music from thy silent strings ? 
It is too sorrowful a task, 

When only swept by memory’s wings: 
Yet waken from thy charmed sleep, 
Although I wake thee but to weep. 
Yet once I had a thousand songs, 

As now I have but only one. 

Ah, love, whate’er to thee belongs, 

With all life’s other links has done; 
And I can breathe no other words 
Than thou hast left upon the chords. 


They say Camdeo’s* place of rest, 
When ae down the Ganges’ tide, 
Is in the languid lotus’ breast, 
Amid whose sweets he loves to hide. 
Oh, false and cruel, though divine, 
What dost thou in so fair a shrine? 


And such the hearts that thou dost choose, 
As pure, as fair, to shelter thee; 
Alas! they know not what they lose 
Who chance thy dwelling-place to be: 
For, never more in ha y dream 
Will they float down life’s sunny stream. 
My o> lute, repeat one name, 
The very soul of love, and thine: 
No! sleep in silence, let me frame 
Some other love to image mine; 
Steal sadness from another's tone— 
I dare not trust me with my own. 
Thy chords will win their mournful way, 
All treasured thoughts to them belong ; 
For things it were so hard to say 
Are murmured easily in song— 
It is for music to impart 
The secrets of the burdened heart. 
Go, taught by misery and love, 
And thou hast — for every ear: 
But the sweet skill each pulse to move, 
Alas! hath bought its knowledge dear— 
Bought by the wretchedness of years, 
A whole life dedicate to tears.” 


The entire description of this lovely song- 
stress is very touching. Her chant (pp. 16-17), 
in which she paints her fatal doom with 

«* A weary hope, 
That feels it hath no home on earth, 
Yet dares not look beyond,” 
is as pathetic as it is fervent and poetical. 
‘¢ The Raki,”’ a legend, which she also sings, 
is most oriental and characteristic: it is in 


heroic measure, and tells of the proud female 


* «© The Indian Cupid,” 








eine 
sacrifice of the jajr, in which all the women 
devote themselves to death. But we must se- 
lect another—a short lament :— 


** Oh weep not o’er the — grave, 
Although the spirit lost be near; 
Weep not, for well those phantoms know 
How vain the grief above their bier. 
Weep not—ah, no! ’tis best to die 
Ere all of bloom from life is fled; , 
Why live, when feelings, friends, and faith, 
Have long been numbered with the dead ? 


They know no rainbow hope that weeps 
Itself away to deepest shade; 
Nor love, whose very happiness 
Should make the trusting heart afraid. 
Ah, human tears are tears of fire, 
That scorch and wither as they flow ; 
Then let them fall for those who live, 
And not for those who sleep below. 
Yes, weep for those whose silver chain 
Has long been loosed, and yet live on— 
The doomed to drink from life’s dark spring, 
Whose golden bowl has long been gone. 
Ay, weep for those, the weary, worn, 
The bound to earth by some vain tie; 
Some lingering love, some fond regret, 
Who loathe to live, yet fear to die.” 


The “ Kishen Kower” is a most affecting 
episode, which we regret we have not room to 
quote entire ; we can only copy the sketch of 
the Princess :— 


«* Her long dark hair plaited with gold on each braid; 
Her feet bound with jewels which flashed through the 


shade; 
One hand filled with blossoms, pure hyacinth bells, 
Which treasure the summer’s first breath in their cells; 
The other caressing her white antelope, 
In all the young beauty of life and of ho 
The princess roved onwards, her heart in her eyes, 
That sought their delight in the fair earth and skies. 
Oh, loveliest time! oh, happiest day! 
When the heart is unconscious, and knows not its sway; 
When the favourite bird, or the earliest flower, 
Or the crouching fawn’s eyes, make the joy of the hour, 
And the spirits and steps are as light as the sleep 
Which never has waken’d to watch or to weep, 
She bounds o’er the soft grass, half woman, half child, 
As gay as her antelope, almost as wild. 
The bloom of her cheek is like that on her years; 
She has never known pain, she has never known tears, 
And thought has no grief, and no fear to impart— 
The shadow of Eden is yet on her heart.” 


Oh! melancholy to think that the misfortunes 
of her country demand the sacrifice of so lovely 
a being! 

«* She drained the sherbet, while Chand Baee looked on, 

Like a warrior that marks the career of his son. 

But life is so strong in each pure azure vein, 

That they take not the venom—she drains it again. 

The haughty eye closes, the white teeth are set, 

And the dew-damps of pain on the wrung brow are wet: 

The slight frame is writhing— she sinks to the ground; 

She yields to no struggle, she utters no sound ; 

The small hands are clenched—they relax—it is past, 

And her aunt kneels beside her—kneels weeping at last. 

Again morning breaks over palace and lake, 

But where are the glad eyes it wont to awake? 

Weep, weep, mid a bright world of beauty and bloom, 

For the sweet human flower that lies low in the tomb. 

And wild through the palace the death-song ee 

And white are the blossoms, the slaves weep while 

wreathing, 

To strew at the feet, and to bind round the head, 

Of her who was numbered last night with the dead : 

They braid her long tresses, they drop the shroud o’er, 

And gaze on her cold and pale beauty no more: 

But the heart has her image, and long after-years 

Will keep her sad memory with music and tears.” 


The following reflections, though tinged 
with the East, are but too applicable to every 
region of earth :— 


«* Beyond, the radiant sunbeams rest 
On many a minaret’s glittering crest, 
And white the dazzling tombs below, 
Like masses sculptured of pure snow: 
While round stands many a giant tree, 
Like pillars of a sanctuary, 
Whose glossy foliage, dark and bright, 
Reflects, and yet excludes the light. 
Oh sun, how glad thy rays are shed ! 
How canst thou glory o’er the dead? 
Ah, folly this of human pride, 
What are the dead to one like thee, 
Whose mirror is the mighty tide, 
Where time flows to eternity ? 
A single race, a — age, 
What are they in thy pilgrimage ? 
The tent, the palace, and the tomb, 
Repeat the universal doom. 
Man passes, but upon me ale 
Still the sweet seasons hold their reign, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND : 











As if earth were their sole domain, 
And man a toy and mockery thrown 
Upon the world he deems his own. 

All is so calm—the sunny air 
Has not a current nor a shade ; 

The vivid green the rice-fields wear 
Seems of one moveless emerald made ; 
The Ganges’ quiet waves are rolled 
In one broad sheet of molten gold; 
And in the tufted brakes beside, 

The water-fowls and herons hide— 

And the still earth might almost seem 

The strange creation of a dream. 

Actual, breathless—dead, - bright— 

Unblest with life, yet mocked with light, 

It mocks our nature's fate and power, 

When we look forth in such an hour, 
And that repose in nature see, 

The fond desire of every heart— 

But, oh! thou inner world, to thee, 
What outward world can e’er impart ?” 


With this we will close our selections from 
*¢ the Zenana,”’ which occupies three-fifths of 
the volume ; but the rest it is even, if possible, 
more difficult to get over, for it tempts us at 
every page almost beyond resistance. There 
are beautiful lines on a portrait of John Kem- 
ble; a gay and amusing prose variety, Sefton 
Church; and another, a Sketch of Grasmere 
Lake by a Cockney ; a true legend of knight- 
hood, ** Teignmouth ;”’ “* Airey Force,” a me- 
lancholy lay ; ‘* Reply of the Fountain,” illus- 
trating a sweet picture by Liverseege, and itself 
very original ; but we shall take the “ Wishing 
Gate”’* for our next example :— 


** Wishes, no! I have not one, 
Hope’s sweet toil with me is done ; 
One by one have flitted by 
All the rainbows of my sky. 

Not a star could now unfold 

Aught I once wished to be told. 
What have I to seek of thee? 

Not a wish remains for me. 

Let the soldier pause to ask 
Honour on his glorious task ; 

Let the parting sailor crave 

A free wild wind across the wave; 
Let the maiden pause to frame 
Blessings on some t d name; 
Let them breathe their hopes in thee— 
Not a wish remains for me. 

Not a wish! beat not my heart, 
‘Thou hast bade thy dreams depart ; 
‘They have past, but left behind 
Weary spirit, wasted mind. 

Ah! if this old charm were sooth, 
One wish g might tax its truth ; 

I would ask, however vain, 

Never more to wish again.” 


‘¢ Richard of Chorley” is a vivid incident of 
the unhappy rebellion of forty-five ; and well 
assimilates with the recollections of Preston, of 
which there is a view. ‘* The Missionary” is 
also a fine and solemn poem; and the ‘ Vi- 
sionary,” on another picture by Liverseege, is 
equally beautiful in its style. The hopelessness 
of the fair creature is thus expressed :— 


«« The dear, the long, the dreaming hours 

That I have past with thee, 

When thou t not a single thought 
Of how thou wert with me— 

I heard thy voice—I spoke again— 
I gazed upon thy face, sat 

And never scene of breathing life 
Could leave a deeper trace, 

Than all that fancy conjured up, 
And made thee look and say, 

Till I have loathed reality, 
That chased such dream away. 

Now, out upon this foolishness, 
Thy heart it is not mine! 

And, knowing this, how can I waste 
My very soul on thine? 

Alas! I have no power to choose— 
Love is not at my will; 

I say I must be careless, cold, 
But find I love thee still. 

I think upon my wasted life, 
And on my wasted heart, 

And turn, ashamed and sorrowful, 
From what will not depart. 








* « To this Wishing Gate a common superstition is 
attached, namely, that to wish, and to have that wish 


Thy haunting influence, how it mocks - 
My efforts to forget ! , 

The stamp love only seals but once, 
Upon my life is set. 

I hear from others gentle words, 
I scarcely heed the while ; 

Listened to, but with weariness, 
Forgotten with a smile. 

But thine, though chance and usual words, 
Are treasured, as we keep 

Things lovely, precious, and beloved, 
O’er which we watch and weep. 

I scarcely wish to see them now, 
It is too dear a joy; 

It is such perfect happiness, 
It must have some alloy. 

I dream of no return from thee— 
Enough for me to love; 

I brood above my silent heart, 
As o’er its nest the dove. 

But speak not, look not, mock me not, 
With light and careless words ; 

It wounds me to the heart—it jars 
My spirit’s finest chords. 

I'll not forget thee;—let me dream 
About thee as before: 

But, farewell, dearest! yes, farewell! 
For we must meet no more!” 


We have praised this volume with fervour, 
and we trust we have justified the praise. 
Even with all the various tastes that may exist 
for poetry, we feel confident that there is not 
one lover of the muse who will not accord with 
us in bidding welcome to this new and grateful 
contribution to its high and pure enjoyment, 
from the pen of the most gifted writer of the 
age in which we live. 








Aurungzebe ; or, a Tale of Alraschid. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1833. Cochrane and 
M‘Crone. 

A PICTURESQUE and spirited story, whose 

scenes are laid during the reign of the most 

extraordinary monarch that India ever pro- 
duced, and whose character is here sketched 
with great historic truth. Brave, handsome, 
very much in love, and getting into all sorts 
of scrapes, Alraschid is just the hero for a ro- 
mance ;—but we cannot do better than give one 
of his adventures. We must preface it by ob- 
serving, that Alraschid has effected his mistress’s 
escape from the power of their mutual enemy, 

Omar, by the assistance of a fakier called Buc- 

cas. They have gained the river, and urge 

the boatmen to the utmost speed by every in- 
ducement, especially gold mohurs. 

** To this the watermen responded a sup- 
pressed hy ya! hy ya! bestowing, at the same 
time, an increased vigour to their strokes. As 
much for concealment, as to avoid the current, 
they rowed close along the abrupt and bare 
banks, which cast a broad irregular belt of 
darkness on the water. Nearly the whole 
distance to the fort had been accomplished by 
them at this speed, when, from one of the 
obscure gullies in the bank, now crowded with 
buildings, a canoe, carrying three persons, shot 
out with a velocity equal to its unexpectedness. 
Apprehension and terror held them tongue- 
bound, as the skiff rapidly neared them, till 
Buccas broke the silence with a groan and the 
exclamation, ‘ Prophet of God ! ’tis Omar. All 
is over,’ said he; ‘ we are lost because we are 
unarmed! Pull, ye dogs! ’tis for your lives, 
as well as ours! Believe me, there shall be no 
survivors.’ ‘ There shall not !’ said Alraschid, 
with the firmness of despair, whilst he held up 
his dagger; ‘ Noorun, we shall never again be 
separated !’ * Come,’ cried Buccas, ‘ instead 
of letting ourselves be thus easily taken, let us 
lend a hand ourselves to the oar; who knows 
what may happen ?—Wwe may fall in with some 
boat or other that may assist us; could we 
even reach the shore we might escape.’ The 


Neer eee 
which would have ensured success had their 
bark been of a lighter and better construction ; 
but, besides being flat-bottomed, it was heavy 
and broad at the bows, whilst their pursuers 
had all the advantage arising from the very 
reverse of these circumstances. It is, there. 
fore, not surprising that the united struggles 
of our party proved, to a certain extent, un. 
available; for, although still a-head, the skiff 
gained rapidly upon them, and ere long it was 
within eighty yards. At its bow sat the 
magician, with a matchlock in his hand; and, 
as they drew nearer and nearer, he seemed 
the more uncertain which individual to single 
out for first slaking his fury ;—meanwhile his 
sparkling crime-expressive eye glanced with 
the fervour of certain revenge as it gloated on 
the victims. ‘ Old man!’ said Buccas, ad. 
dressing the boatman, whom he was with 
might and main assisting, * If you have 
children whom you love, think on them now! 
—for, as surely as you are old enough to have 
a score, if that skiff comes a few yards nearer, 
one of us must perish ; pull, then!’ Scarcely 
had he pronounced these words before the 
dwarf’s piece was discharged; and the old 
man, dropping his oar with a convulsive start, 
fell. For ashort time his shrieks were piercing, 
as the blood flowed profusely from his breast, 
through the left side of which the ball had 
passed. A few short groans succeeded, during 
which the muscles of his hands were tensely 
closed, as if dissolution were a manual conflict 
with the grisly king of terrors. He then sud- 
denly raised himself on his stretched-forth legs 
and arms, and fell lifeless on his face. Al- 
raschid was too much interested in the effect 
of Omar’s next discharge to bestow much re- 
flection on this commencement of the butchery; 
and he placed himself before Noorun, so as to 
shield her effectually, unless he was in the first 
place perforated ; exerting, at the same time, 
all his powers to inspire her with hope and 
courage. When this wretched man was shot, 
they had actually passed the fort, and were 
directing their course for the ghaut near it, so 
that they were in the very centre of the city. 
The instant this occurred, the other boatman 
relinquished his oar, and threw himself into 
the stream with such precipitancy as made it 
impossible for Alraschid to have prevented 
him, even if he had suspected his intentions. 
Meanwhile Noorun fainted, which appeared to 
Alraschid, at that trying juncture, a circum- 
stance rather joyful than otherwise, since his 
death-struggle would not be witnessed by her, 
whose feelings had been —— deeply, 
too excruciatingly harrowed. ft solely to 
the gloomy current, which was neither regular 
nor impetuous, but formed such sluggish ed- 
dies as are called back-water, their boat was 
whirling slowly round and round, bearing 
placidly its devoted burden towards destruc. 
tion. In its very motion there was something 
funereal —chilly, inflexibly death-like, which 
carried ‘with it more terror than the un- 
shrouded face of death. ss ” 7 

“ Alraschid, after the first conviction —the 
agonising conviction of being in a few moments 
separated from Noorun, relapsed into a de- 
spondency natural to the hopelessness of their 
situation. Yet did he not despair; for his de- 
termination was, the instant Omar fired, if he 
escaped the shot, to plunge, dagger in hand, 
into the tide, and grapple with the murderer. 
Why he had not already fired astonished him, 
though this might, in cooler moments, have 
been easily resolved, by reflecting that he 
shielded with his person one whose life both 








fulfilled, is the result of such wish being uttered while 
passing.” 


four now exerted themselves with a manliness 


had different reasons for preserving; and yet 
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Buccas presented a fair and isolated mark. 
The parties were now within twenty yards 
of each other, and already had the magician 
thrice raised, and as often again lowered, his 
tube without discharging it. ‘ Hah!’ said 
Omar, and his hoarse voice came with a dis- 
maying distinctness along the waters —‘ so 
soon again across my path!—remember my 
parting words to you! You shall not a se- 
cond time escape me on this element ! —let 
go the lady—the false traitress who has dis- 
posed thus sillily of your lamp of life ! Believe 
me, it shall not burn so long as a silly Hindoo’s 
offering on the Ganges. Let go the lady, I 
say! unless you wish a companion on your 
journey. Ha!’—and with a grin of demoniac 
satisfaction, so Satanic in its expression as to 
wither the very blood-oppressed brain of his 
victim, he deliberately pointed his matchlock, 
awaiting an opportunity, by the drifting of the 
boat, to fire without injuring Noorun. The 
youth uttered not a reply; but with his eye 
fixed on the dwarf, and his hand upon his 
poniard, he awaited the worst. Instantly a 
flash of fire severed the murky ill-defined haze, 
which cinctured the lower walls and battle- 
ments of the fort, and as instantly Omar’s 
boat, and all its crew, were scattered in the 
river. So thought-like in quickness was this ; 
so miraculously preservative the moment, that 
Alraschid was staggered in the belief of what 
he saw. But the providential deed was done ; 
—and the bloody tinge of the water ;—the 
body of the magician torn, shattered, and 
rendered more hideous than ever by the shot ; 
and the weak ineffectual struggles of his two 
drowning and mangled companions, one of 
whom was Runjeet, were still before his eyes. 
Throwing himself on his knees, our hero of- 
fered up to his Maker, in one short ejaculation, 
asheartfelt a prayer of gratitude as ever reached 
the throne of Heaven.” 

The fakier is a good and new sketch—a 
little (the fault of all young writers) exag- 
gerated ; and we could dispense with one or 
two of his exclamations. The Taj Mahl, &c. 
are described with much truth and beauty. 








Pindar in English Verse. By the Rev. H. F. 
Cary, A.M. 12mo. pp. 214. London, 1833. 
Moxon. 


A TRANSLATION of Pindar is a task of no 
ordinary difficulty, and the attempt one conse- 
quently of no little hardihood. The great ob- 
scurity of the poet, and the uncertainty in which 
his text still remains, are some of the obstacles 
which stand in the way of the translator: 
Mr. Cary has, however, in general, surmount- 
ed them with no little skill; though we still 
miss the energy and fire of the original. We 
would question whether the regularity of the 
metre adopted by Mr. Cary is at all fitting to 
Tepresent the notorious irregularity of Pindar. 
This, however, is but a minor objection; it 
merely applies to the form of the ode, and has 
nothing to do with the substance. To present 
a just English representative of both, we be- 
lieve to be quite a hopeless toil. Mr. Cary, 
without being so paraphrastical as Cowley, has 
nevertheless succeeded in presenting the Eng- 
lish reader with a very fair idea of his great 
original. 

We insert the following specimen from the 
first Pythian :— 

**O Thou, whom Pheebus and the quire 

Of violet-tressed Muses own, 
Their joint treasure, golden Lyre, 


pulling step with warbled tone, 
Prelude sweet to festive pleasures; 


Minstrels hail thy sprightly measures; 





Soon as shook from quivering strings, - 
Leading the choral bands, thy loud preamble rings. 
In thy‘mazes, steep’d, expire 

Bolts of ever-flowing fire. 

Jove’s eagle on the sceptre slumbers, 

Possest by thy enchanting numbers; 

On either side, his rapid wing, 

Drops, entrane’d, the feather’d king; 

Black vapour o’er his curved head, 

Sealing his eyelids, sweetly shed; 

Upheaving his moist back he lies, 

Held down with thrilling harmonies. 

Mars the rough lance has laid apart, 

And yields to song his stormy heart. 

No God but of his mood disarm’d, 

Is with thy tuneful weapons charm’d; 

Soon as Latona’s sapient son 

And deep-zoned Muses have their lays begun. 
But whomsoever Jove 

Hath look’d on without love, 

Are anguish’d when they hear the voiceful sound ; 
Whether on land they be, 

Or in the raging sea; 

With him, outstretch’d on dread Tartarian bound, 
Hundred-headed Typhon; erst 

In fam’d Cilicia’s cavern nurst ; 

Foe of the Gods; whose shaggy breast, 

By Cuma’s sea-beat mound, is prest ; 

Pent by plains of Sicily, 

And that snow’d pillar heavenly high, 

/Etna, nurse of ceaseless frost ; 

From whose cavern’d depths aspire, 

In purest folds upwreathing, tost, 

Fountains of approachless fire. 

By day, a flood of smouldering smoke, 

With sullen gleam, the torrents pour; 

But in darkness, many a rock, 

Crimson flame, along the shore, 

Hurls to the deep with deaf’ning roar. 

From that worm, aloft are thrown, 

The wells of Vulcan, full of fear; 

A marvel strange to look upon ; 

And, for the passing mariner, 

As marvellous to hear; 

How tna’s tops with umbrage black, 

And soil, do ho:d him bound; 

And by that —_ all his back 

Is scored with many a wound.” 








Illustrations of Political Economy. By Harriet 
Martineau. No. XV. Berkeley the Banker ; 
Nos. XVI. & XVII. The Loom and the 
Lugger; No. XIX. Sowers not Reapers ; 
No. XX. Cinnamon and Pearls ; Nos. XX. 
& XXI. A Tale of the Tyne.— Poor-Laws 
and Paupers Illustrated. No. LI. The Ham- 
lets. London, 1833. C. Fox. 

FREE trade, the currency-question, the corn- 

laws, the poor-laws, corporation-rights, and the 

impressment of seamen, are the important 
subjects canvassed in these accumulated vo- 
lumes. That such discussion is advantageous, 
we are fully prepared to admit: it is an old 
fallacy to say that comparisons are odious; it 
is only by the contrasted opinion that we can 
arrive at the accurate judgment; and the 
errors of the past are the stumbling-blocks 
wherewith to macadamise the high road of 
publi¢ improvement. Our columns are no 
place for political discussion ; and on the plans 
of amelioration put forth by Miss Martineau, 
we shall only observe, that such plans are far 
easier on paper than in practice. ‘There is no 
evil without a remedy; but human nature is so 
inextricably blended with good and ill, that the 
chances are that the very remedy will require to 
be remedied initsturn. A subtle, but inevitable 
spirit of exaggeration unconsciously pervades 
all composition ; every thing in print at once 
looks better and worse than it really is; the 
precept teaching by example in fiction has it all 
its own way. The author has the power first 
of choosing the action, and then the conse- 
quence: now in real life it is more than pro- 
bable, that the result would have been exactly 
opposed to all that could have been rationally 
predicated. ‘* The beings of the mind are not 
of clay,” and consequently are much more 
manageable. But ‘whether we yield to the 
pleasing expectation, that, in a few brief 
years, should the systems inculcated in these 
pages be carried into execution, workhouses 
will be vacant, that every cottage will have 


its loaf and its newspaper, (Literary Gazette, 
of course,) &c. &c.; or whether we judge the 
future by the past, and believe that in human 
existence there will always be much to regret 
and to redress, and that to alter is not always 
to ameliorate,—still few will deny the great 
amount of acquired information and native 
talent that Miss Martineau has brought to 
bear on her favourite subject. Style is to 
thought what the setting is to gems; and her 
style is peculiarly neat, finely cut, and finished. 
Her slight touches of description and scenery 
are full of poetry, and her characters, to use a 
Scotticism, are singularly life-like. One objec- 
tion which has been brought against her dia- 
logue is, we think, futile: viz. that it is too 
correct. Her own declaration in the com- 
mencement is sufficient answer, that she aims 
more at instruction than amusement; and for 
this purpose uses language the best calculated 
to convey her meaning. Now we firmly be- 
lieve that the more correct the idiom, the more 
generally will it be understood. One of our 
favourites in these numbers is the Tale of the 
Tyne. The blind child is a beautiful picture of 
that inward content, which so often mercifully 
supplies the outward light, when the child’s 
heart must create so much of its own world, 
and perhaps thereby impart a depth and ten- 
derness of which we have but a faint idea. A 
practice, too, in this story is held up to its just- 
ly merited reprobation: we allude to that of 
impressment—a custom whose cruelty could 
only be equalled by its tyranny; begun in 
the most reckless oppression, and supported by 
one of those prejudices which, like drowning 
wretches, cling the closer, the more untenable 
their ground. It is in vain to point to the 
glorious record of our naval achievements, if 
those mighty banners, if 
«* The flag which brav’d a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze,” 

have been floated on an under-current of human 
wrong and suffering. And it is a strange con- 
tradiction to say, that a man is more likely to 
do his duty by his country, because that coun-~ 
try has not done its duty by him. Will the 
sailor’s night-watch be made more alert and 
guarded, by his thoughts wandering to the 
hearth which he has left desolate? or will his 
step be more free, or his hand be more ready in 
battle, with the recollection of the wife to whom 
he said no farewell, and the children whom 
death itself can scarcely render more fatherless ? 
We are now at peace, but no one can tell how 
soon the deep thunder of the cannon may roll 
over the vibrating billows; we hope the in- 
terval allowed for that reflection born of re- 
pose will not have been given in vain; and 
that our gallant and victorious decks will never 
again be peopled by the cruel, the unjust, and 
the impolitic pressgang. 

Another of these tales, one whose domestic 
interest will attract the majority of readers, 
is Berkeley the Banker. ‘Iwo histories are 
here linked in one, of which the deeper 
pathos belongs to that of the young and de- 
voted wife, whose husband is connected with 
a gang of forgers. The whole of the Berke. 
ley family, with their patient endurance, 
their strong affection, and their general kindli- 
ness, are exquisitely drawn; and in quoting 
the following scene (an English and household 
picture), we need only observe, that they are 
endeavouring, by all possible privation and 
exertion, to pay off the load of debt entailed by 
the failure of the bank; and that Hester Mor- 
rison is enjoying a visit to her native place, 
unconscious, as yet, of the impending dis« 





covery. 
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‘¢ Hester at the same time concluded her long 
task of shopping, and went to pay her respects 
to Mrs. Berkeley. She felt very full of wrath 
at all tamperers with the currency as she 
opened the little green gate, and mounted the 
single step at the door, and lifted the slender 
stiff knocker, and cast a glance over the red 
front of the house, as she was waiting for ad- 
mission. All these things were in sad contrast 
to the approach to their former abode. As she 
was shewn in, she felt how much more she had 
been at her ease in old days, when, in visiting 
them, she found herself in the midst of unac- 
customed luxuries, than now, when their abode 
was a good deal like her mother’s. She scarcely 
knew how to be respectful enough to Mr. Berke- 
ley when she saw him doing many things for 
himself that he had been used to have done for 
him; and when she heard of his performing 
his own little errands in the town, where his 
servant had of old been daily seen going to 
and fro for his bustling master. It was affect- 
ing to see Mrs. Berkeley reviving her know- 
ledge and practice of many things which her 
condition of affluence had rendered it unne- 
cessary for her to attend to for many years 
past. She made no hardship of these things ; 
she cheerfully said that she should want em- 
ployment in the absence of her daughters, if 
she had not to attend to her household affairs. 
Mr. Berkeley was very exact about the matters 
of the table, and Mrs. Berkeley did again what 
she had done in her youth—she made such 
hashes, and ragodts, and fancy dishes of various 
kinds, as no cook she had ever had could pre. 
tend to. She kept her work-basket at her 
elbow almost as constantly as Mrs. Parndon 
herself, and, with Lewis for a helper, made 
the most of the shallow poor soil in their little 
garden, undeterred by recollections of the be- 
loved green-house and the flourishing rosary of 
her late abode. She was encouraged in this, 
by finding that Mr. Berkeley did not dislike 
her roses, though they came out of a garden 
next the road, instead of his favourite nook. 
He now, on seeing Hester in the parlour, came 
up to the window with a bunch of roses in one 
handand the newspaperin the other. He brought 
news that the pyrus japonica looked drooping, 
and that a company of ants had found their 
way to the apricot at the back of the house. 
There must be an end to them, or there would 
be an end to the apricots for this year. ‘You 
have found nothing so important to us as that 
in the newspaper, I dare-say,’ observed his 
wife. Mr. Berkeley threw the paper in at the 
window, peevishly declaring that there was 
nothing in newspapers worth reading now-a- 
days. He forgot that he did not think so at 
noon-time every day, when he was apt to swear 
at the offender who happened to be five minutes 
past the time of bringing the paper. ‘ There 
is one piece of news, by the by,’ said he, ‘ un- 
less you have heard it already from Craig: — 
Longe is married.’ ‘Indeed! To Miss Egg?’ 
* No, no— too a match for him by half. 
A fellow who begins looking about him so im- 
pudently as he did, is sure to finish with mar- 
rying his cook.’ ‘His cook! What, the ser- 
vant that went from the Cavendishes? It 
never can be, surely.” ‘ Nay, Ido not know 
whose cook she is, or whether any body’s cook. 
I only know that such is the way that such 
fellows pair themselves at last.’ Hester was 
wondering what fellows — rectors, or Caven- 
dishes’ cousins. Mrs. Berkeley remarked, that 
she should wish to think well of the rector’s 
lady for Henry Craig’s sake. The curate 
should never be the worse off for the marriage 
of his rector. ‘ The curate’s wife, you mean, 





my dear. You are looking forward to little 
presents of tithe-pigs and apples, and an occa- 
sional pheasant; but, mind you, I will never 
touch a pheasant that comes out of Longe’s 
house. I had rather be in the way of his gun 
myself.’ Hester took this as a permission to 
speak of Melea’s prospects — happy prospects, 
as she called them. ‘The young people talk 
of some such thing,’ said Mr. Berkeley, care- 
lessly : ‘ young people always do, you know ; 
but it is nonsense talking. Craig is as poor as 
a rat, and Melea will be long enough earning 
her wedding-clothes.? And he began hoeing 
up very diligently the weeds that were just 
visible in the border below the window. While 
he was not looking, Mrs. Berkeley held up 
with a smile the work she was doing; Hester 
had before observed that the work-basket was 
piled very high. ‘Is this for Miss Melea?’ 
she delightedly inquired. Mrs. Berkeley nod- 
ded assent, and then gave the cautionary ex- 
planation that this was no sign that Melea was 
to be married soon, but only that a wedding- 
wardrobe was not so very difficult to earn. 
She had pleasure in doing this work ; it seemed 
to hasten the time when she and Mr. Berkeley 
should have a daughter near them once more. 
Before they had time to pursue the topic, Mr. 
Berkeley came in, complaining of the heat. 
The first thing he did was to pick up the 
newspaper he had thrown away, fix himself in 
his reading light, give the paper the pat which 
was necessary to stiffen it in its full length, 
and mutter over it, as much at his ease as if 
nobody was by. Amidst the mutterings and 
occasional interjections, the other two carried 
on their conversation in an under-tone: it 
was all about the curate, and the curate’s 
house, and the curate’s small accession of 
income and large accession of pupils, which 
was as much for the advantage of Lewis in 
the way of companionship, as for Melea’s in 
a different way. At the close of a very cheer- 
ful picture of what was to be, Hester looked 
up and saw Mr. Berkeley still in reading 
posture, but looking over his spectacles at his 
wife, and evidently listening to what was pass- 
ing. As soon as he saw himself observed, he 
said, ‘ Go on, my dear, pray. There is nobody 
here to be taken in by a fancy picture,—no 
novices that think people are all born to be 
married, and nothing else. Mrs. Morrison 
knows by this time that this is too cold a world 
for love to warm every corner of it. She 
knows——’ ‘I wonder you can be so unjust 
to Henry,’ cried Mrs. Berkeley, who saw that 
Hester did not altogether relish the appeal 
made to her. ‘ You know very well that if 
Melea’s engagement was at an end to-day, you 
would wander about the house like a ghost, and 
find that the world had grown much colder all 
ina moment.’ * When did I ever say a word 
against Craig, pray ?—at least, for more than 
three years. What I mean is, that the less 
people connect themselves, in such days as 
these, the better for them. That is the only 
way to slip through the world quietly, and to 
get out of it without having one’s heart and 
soul torn to pieces before one’s breath is 
out of one’s body.” ‘ You would not have 
daughters, sir,’ Hester ventured to say. ‘ You 
had rather be living all alone, with only your 
physician to feel your pulse when you die.’ 
‘ Mr. Berkeley’s daughters and Mr. Berkeley’s 
wife are not like‘any other wife and daughters,’ 
said Mrs. Berkeley, smiling ; ‘ and Horace is 
also unique. Mr. Berkeley’s doctrine is only 
generally applicable, you know; so we need 
not be offended.’ ‘I never choose to be per- 
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nobody’s wife and children as the proper ones 
not to exist. I only mean that it must be a 
heavenly thing to have only one’s self to care 
for.’ * I will believe it, my dear, when I find 
you in heaven, caring only for yourself.’ ‘| 
only speak to what I know,’ replied Mr. Berke. 
ley ; ‘ and, depend upon it, half the soft-hearted 
people that Craig and Melea are imitating, 
would be glad to shake off their vows and their 
cares together.’ Hester bore his inquiring look 
very well; for she still loved Edgar. She 
smiled, and hoped that these were not the no. 
tions Melea was to be entertained with when 
she came home to be married. ‘ I say what I 
think, let who will be by,’ replied Mr. Berkeley, 
* But it does not signify whether I hold my 
tongue or speak. We are all made romantic 
when we are young, that we may be broken 
down with cares, in time to make room for 
others to go the same round: I and my child. 
ren, like everybody else. My dear, do send 
some one to destroy that ants’ nest. They 
are eating the apricots all this time. Stay; 
I'll do it myself.’ In another minute he was 
busy with the ants, and Hester was left at 
liberty to hope that Melea might, by some 
chance, be happy, notwithstanding the romance 
of loving Henry Craig. Fanny was, she found, 
pronounced much wiser, and more likely to die 
a natural death, as she was not going to be 
married. It was very true that she had at 
present few cares, though she had not yet 
seriously taken her father’s advice to care for 
nobody but herself. She bestowed some little 
thought and feeling on her pupils and on her 
family. What romance she had, tended that 
way; but as it afforded no threatening of ulti- 
mately breaking her down with solicitude, her 
father acquiesced in her cheerful looks and even 
spirits, and thought this kind of romance very 
harmless. These facts being fully ascertained, 
Hester took her leave before the last hapless 
insect had been hunted from its retreat in the 
shadow of an apricot-leaf. Soon after she was 
gone, Mrs. Berkeley missed the apex of the 
pyramid of which her work-basket formed the 
base. It was clear that Hester intended that 
the bride’s wardrobe should be graced with 
some of her handiwork. She had, indeed, 
carried off enough to employ her needle for as 
long a time as Edgar was likely to allow her to 
stay. When Mrs. Berkeley sent to heg that 
she would not consume her short leisure in an 
employment that she must have quite enough 
of at home, she replied that it was a most re- 
freshing rest to her to sit at work by the open 
window, in the long summer afternoons, en- 
joying the smell of the sweet-williams in the 
court, and the striking of the old clock, and 
hearing from her mother and the neighbours 
long stories of all that had happened in Hale- 
ham since her wedding-day.” 

The doctrines of free trade are too abstruse 
for pages like ours; we shall therefore leave 
the principles set forth in the Loom and the 
Lugger to more political journals. As a tale, 
it is not equal to its predecessors ;—it is diffuse, 
and its several parts ill connected. Nicholas, 
however, is a slight, but natural and touching 
sketch ; and the schoolmaster is excellent. The 
examination of his pupils by Mrs. Storey 18 too 
amusing to be omitted. : 

“ The children Matilda was conversing with 
were all between ten and fifteen years of age ; 
and therefore capable of giving intelligent an- 
swers about the patriarchal tale they had been 
reading, if about any part of the Bible what- 
ever. ‘ What did they do next,’ she asked, 
‘ after determining where they should settle ? 





sonal,’ observed Mr. Berkeley. ‘I point out 





‘ They pitched their tents before it grew dark.’ 
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‘ Do you know how a tent is pitched?’ ‘ Yes, 
my lady; it is daubed all over with tar.’ 
Uriah Faa, well informed on this matter, set 
the mistake right. * When they saluted each 
other, what did they do? What is it to sa- 
lute?? ‘ They scolded each other right well.’ 
‘ If they had wished to scold one another, there 
would hardly have been such handsome pre- 
sents given ;—so many sheep and oxen, and 
asses and camels. What is a camel?” ‘A 
sow. ‘ But they had been angry with one 
another,’ observed a child. ‘ Yes; but they 
were now going to be friends, though they 
thought each other in fault. Should we be 
sorry or angry when others are in fault ?’ 





‘Angry.’ ‘Why?’ ‘ Because they have no| 


business to do wrong.’ ‘ And if others are/life which he intended him to pursue, and, 


know not—certainly no original talent. Cold, | 
dull, and commonplace, his descriptions have | 
all the familiarity, without the interest, of old | 
acquaintance: a new idea, a vivid and happy 
expression, is not to be found in these pages : 
and the following is the most profound remark 
we have been able to discover :—‘ The ele. 
phant is in every respect a very extraordinary 
animal ’’— certainly a peculiarly new state- | 
ment. We give the annexed extracts as the} 
most amusing we have been able to pick out:— | 

Destruction of a Shark.— One morning a 
little boy, about eight years old, happened to 
be washed from a catamaran which was ma- 
naged by his father, who was thus early inj- 
tiating him into the hardships of that mode of 








angry with us, what should we do?’ ‘ Give | before he could be rescued from the turbulent | 


them as good as they bring.’ 


Matilda began | waters, a shark drew him under, and he was 


little object of his affection, the habitual cold. 
ness of the Hindoo merged in the tenderness of 
the parent, and he for the moment gave way 
to the agonies of his heart. He threw himself 
upon the sand, and mourned his bereavement— 


* With sad unhelpful tears ;” 


but soon recovering his constitutional serenity, 
he unrolled his dripping turban, and having 
placed the severed remains of his child in the 
ragged depository, bore them to his fragile te- 
nement of bamboo and palm-leaves, in order to 
prepare them for immediate cremation. Upon 
being asked to relate the particulars of his en- 
counter with the shark, he stated, that as soon 
as he had plunged into the water, which he 
did a few moments after the child had been 
dragged under by his powerful enemy, he saw 
the monster in the act of swallowing its vic- 


now to despair of the much-vaunted morals of |seen no more. The father lost not a moment, |tim. He instantly made towards it, and struck 


Mr. Pim’s pupils; but, to give them a fair | but calmly rose, and placing between his teeth | it with his knife upon the gills. 


By this time 


trial, she turned to the New Testament, and|a large knife, which he carried sheathed in| it had completely gorged its prey, and did not 
questioned them about a story that their master | his cummerbund, plunged beneath the lashing | at all seem disposed to enter upon the en- 


allowed they knew perfectly well. 


ce. The explanation on the subject of engaged with his formidable foe. 
halfpence led to a commentary on the story of | period of painful suspense to those who were | 
poor widow, and her gift to the treasury. | anxiously watching the issue from the boats 
‘ Now, little boy,’ said Matilda to one of the | outside the surf. 
youngest, who had been playing stealthily with | foam was visibly tinged with blood, which was 
the end of her fur tippet, ‘ what was the| viewed with a sensation of horror by those 
widow’s mite? What is a mite?’ ‘A flea.’| who could only surmise what was going on | 
‘He knows most about the Old Testament,” | under the water. 
observed his master, anxious to shift his ground | 


the 


again. ‘ Yes,’ replied Matilda, ‘ he told me 
about Esau and Jacob, and the mess of pottage. 
What is a mess, children ?” 
‘rubbish,’ cried they. ‘And what is pottage ?” 
‘Sheep’s head and taters.’? Matilda thought 
she would try them with the commandments. 
‘Is it right to covet?’ ‘ Yes.’ * Why so?’ 
‘Because it makes us comfortable to have 
things.” As a last experiment, she turned 
back to the first page of the Bible, and found 
they could tell that the world was made in six 
days; upon hearing which Mr. Pim began to 
rally his spirits. * What were the two great 
lights which were made to rule the day and the 
wae 2? © Dungeness and the North Fore- 
ni Ry ” 

It appears to us that Miss Martineau treats 
the fault, or we must say crime, of smuggling, 
among the middle and higher classes, far too 
lightly. They know the vice they encourage 
1s one whose name is Legion ; or if its graver 
consequences are not present to their minds, 
they have been lost in selfish indulgence and 
still more selfish indolence. Whatever the 
laws may be, those we are bound to re- 
spect; if persuaded of their erroneous tendency, 
use every possible method for their repeal ; but 
while in existence, it is a duty, growing out of 
general security, to observe them. 











The Oriental Annual; or, Scenes in India. 
Comprising twenty-five Engravings from 
original Drawings by William Daniell, R.A. 
and a Descriptive Account by the Rev. Ho- 
bart Caunter, B.D. 8vo. pp. 254. London, 
1834. Bull. 

A most elegant-looking volume, of a pale 

sage green, richly embossed with eastern de- 

vices of elephants and serpents in relief and 
in gold—a binding equally handsome and 
novel. The prints seem, if possible, even 
more beautiful in the book than in the port- 
folio; but the letter-press is of a very infe- 
rior quality. What in the world could have 
turned Mr. Caunter to literary pursuits we 








* Ashes,” ‘ dirt,’ | 


‘ When | waves. 
the apostle had neither silver nor gold, | after a while was occasionally seen to rise and 
what did he give to the lame man?’ ‘ Half. | then dive under the billows, as if actively 


He disappeared for some time, but 





| 


It was a 


After a while the white 


The man was again seen to | 
rise and disappear, so that the work of death 
was evidently not yet complete. After some 
further time had elapsed, to the astonishment 
of all who were assembled on the beach, for 
by this time a considerable crowd had col- 
lected, the body of a huge shark was seen 
for a few moments above the whitening spray, 
which it completely crimsoned, and then dis- 
appeared; an instant after, the man rose above 
the surf, and made for the shore. He seemed 
nearly exhausted, but had not a single mark 
upon his body, which bore no evidence what- 
ever of the perilous conflict in which he had 
been so recently engaged. He had scarcely 
landed, when an immense shark was cast upon 
the beach by the billows. It was quite dead, 
and was immediately dragged by the assem- 
bled natives beyond the reach of the surge. It 
presented a most frightful spectacle, exhibiting 
fatal proofs of the terrific struggle which had 
ensued between this ravenous tyrant of the 
deep and the bereaved father. He had indeed 
taken a most signal revenge. On the body of 
the huge creature were several deep gashes, 
from one of which the intestines protruded. 
The knife had been evidently plunged into the 
belly, and drawn downward with unerring 
precision, presenting an immense wound nearly 
a yard long. There were also several deep in- 
cisions about the gills, and below the fins; in 
short, it is impossible to describe the fearful 
evidences which the monster exhibited of the 
prowess and dexterity of its determined ag- 
gressor, who had so boldly perilled his life to 
revenge the death, as it was afterwards ascer- 
tained, of his only child. As soon as the 
shark was drawn to a place of security, it was 
opened, when the head and limbs of the boy 
were taken from its stomach. The body was 
completely dismembered, and the head severed 
from it; the different parts, however, were 
scarcely at all mutilated. It would seem that, 
after separation, they had been immediately 
swallowed without being submitted to the pre- 
vious process of mastication. The moment 


counter to which it had been so roughly chal- 
lenged. Having received a second stroke in 
the gills, it rose towards the surface, followed 
by its assailant, who kept plunging the knife 
into various parts of its body. The monster 
turned several times to seize its adversary, 
who, dexterously evading the intended visita~ 
tion by diving under it, renewed his attack 
with the knife. The shark’s voracity had 
been so completely appeased by the meal which 
it had just made, that it shewed little disposi- 
tion to continue the conflict, until repeated 
trenchings from the formidable knife of its 
determined foe roused it to desperate resist- 
ance, when it turned again upon its back, 
though with less activity than these creatures 
are wont to do when craving for food; but the 
man dived rapidly under it, and, watching his 
opportunity, as soon as the shark regained its 
natural position, plunged the keen blade into 
its belly, and drew the weapon downward with 
all his strength, thus inflicting that mortal 
wound which the creature exhibited upon the 
strand. After this it made a tremendous 
splashing for a few moments, then sank appa- 
rently lifeless to the bottom. Seeing that the 
strife was at an end, the man made for the 
shore, as already stated, and shortly after the 
huge carcass was cast upon the beach.” 
Singular Dance. —‘* After they had exhi- 
bited a number of their ordinary tricks, such 
as swallowing a sword, blowing fire from the 
mouth, throwing the balls, &c. which are 
common to the most unskilful among them, 
one of the party, a woman, young and beau- 
tifully formed, fixed on her head a fillet of a 
stiff, strong texture, to which were fastened, at 
equal distances, twenty pieces of string of 
equal lengths, with a common noose at the end 
of each. Under her arm she carried a basket, 
in which twenty fowl’s eggs were carefully 
deposited. Her basket, the fillet, and the 
nooses, were severally examined by my com- 
panions and myself— there was evidently no 
deception. It was broad daylight, the basket 
was of the simplest construction, the eggs and 
strings were all manifestly what they were 
represented to be; nor, in fact, had the wo- 
man any thing about her to aid deception, had 
she been disposed to practise it. She advanced 
alone and stood before us, within a few feet of 
where we were seated. She then began to 
move rapidly round upon a spot not more than 
eighteen inches in diameter, from which she 
never for an instant deviated, though, after a 
few moments, her rotation had become so ex- 








the father saw the truncated remains of the 


ceedingly rapid as to render it all but painful 
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to look at her. She absolutely spun round 
like a top. When her body had reached its 
extreme point of acceleration, she quietly drew 
down one of the strings which had formed a 
horizontal circle round her, and put an egg 
into the noose; when this was secured, she 
jerked it back to its original position, still con- 
tinuing her gyrations with undiminished ve- 
locity, and repeating the process until she had 
secured the whole twenty eggs in the nooses 
previously prepared to receive them. She pro- 
jected them rapidly from her hand the moment 
she had secured them, until at length the 
whole were flying round her in one unbroken 
circular line. After the eggs had been thus 
strung, she continued her motion for full five 
minutes, without the least diminution of her 
velocity, to our undissembled astonishment ; 
when, taking the strings one by one, she dis- 
placed the eggs from their respective nooses, 
laid them in her basket, and then in one in- 
stant stopped, without the movement of a limb, 
or even the vibration of a muscle, as if she had 
been suddenly fixed into marble.” 

The celebrated egg-dance of Goethe’s Mignon 
is nothing to this. Mr. Caunter next proceeds 
to give an account of the common and well- 
known juggler’s trick of conveying a child 
from a basket unperceived by the spectators, 
in a style of the most curious grandiloquence, 
as something between a murder and a miracle. 
It is certainly a most ingenious trick, but not 
quite worthy of being invested in such terribly 
fine phrases. After all, there are very few 
people capable of describing what they have 
seen : a lively, graphic, and picturesque volume 
of travels is as rare as it is delightful; it isa 
production, at all events, not achieved by Mr. 
Hobart Caunter. 





Turkey, by an American. 
[Third notice. ]} 
As a farther illustration of the improvements 
in progress in Turkey—if not the wisest and 
best-arranged, at any rate the well-meant —we 
return to quote the author’s visit to a principal 
school. 

“ The building is spacious, and its interior 
distribution appears well calculated for the 
purposes to which it is dedicated. It was ori- 
ginally founded by the wise but unfortunate 
Selim, and after his death shared the fate of all 
the benevolent and sagacious measures of his 
reign. Since the accession of the present mo- 
narch it has been restored, and, if I am rightly 
informed, has been liberally endowed, and 
sends forth annually a number of young men 
competent to engage in the active duties of life. 
The whole course of studies requisite to be 
completed embraces a period of three years. 
It is under the direction of Ees Hawk (Isaac) 
Effendi, or gentleman Isaac, as we would 
translate it, a worthy Hebrew who has re- 
nounced the faith of his forefathers. This 
change from Judaism to Islamism is effected 
with small violence to their previous opinions, 
for both sects reverence the one true God, and 
their ceremonials have a striking similarity. 
Upon asking for the principal, we were directed 
to a door through which (after stumbling over 
a huge pile of slippers) we were ushered into a 
spacious matted chamber, answering to one of 
our college recitation-rooms. His highness 
Ees Hawk was lolling luxuriously upon an 
ample divan, smoking at intervals from a huge 
amber-headed pipe, and reading, in a slow 
measured tone, sentence by sentence from a 
large manuscript before him. Although he 


reception of us was any thing but flattering, 
and he even forgot to offer the customary pipe 
and coffee, which the poorest Turk never fails 
to present to his visitor. We had come too 
far, however, to be daunted by trifles, and 
accordingly took possession of the only two 
chairs in the room, upon a very slight invita- 
tion from the instructor. Ees Hawk is a man 
of much consideration among the Turks, and 
held for many years the post of drogoman to 
the Porte, a situation now filled by his son-in- 
law. We were unable to divine the cause of 
Ees Hawk’s pointed incivility, but my com- 
panion suggested, that our having neglected to 
apprize him of our intended visit was the most 
probable reason. ‘rifling as this incident may 
seem to our readers, it is mentioned for its 
singularity, for it was the only instance which 
occurred during our whole residence in Turkey of 
any incivility or disrespect. The scene around 
us was of an interesting character. There were 
some fifty or sixty young men in the room, 
some of whom were apparently from twenty to 
twenty-five, while others were mere lads of 
fifteen. Many, from their uniforms, were 
recognised as officers in different corps of the 
army. They were all seated in various posi- 
tions on the floor, and had their papers before 
them, copying literally after the dictation of 
the lecturer. The oriental manner of writing 
differs so materially from ours, that a short 
notice of it may not be unacceptable. The 
paper is very stout, and is highly glazed, at 
least on one side. The pupil holds his paper 
(which, if a large sheet, is doubled,) partly in 
the palm of his left hand, and this occasionally 
rests on the left knee. The pens are made of 
a species of reed, and are cut with a broad nib. 
The oriental mode of writing, it is well known, 
is from right to left, and of course the reverse 
of our own. Notwithstanding the apparently 
awkward position of the writer, and the rude 
writing materials, the characters were evenly 
and distinctly traced by the pupils, and some of 
their notes might have been exhibited as fair 
pecimens of calligraphy. An ink-stand of 
singular shape is attached to their belt, and 
contains such pens as are not in use. In seve- 
ral of their manuscripts I remarked that the 
lines, although parallel with each other, were 
not horizontal, but ascended in a slanting 
direction towards the left corner of the page. 
This I take to be a mere fancy, although I 
have noticed the same oblique direction of the 
characters on some of their tombstones. The 
principal was occupied when we entered in 
holding forth to his pupils upon the arrange- 
ment and dispositions of companies and bat- 
talions. He would occasionally single out an 
inattentive student, call upon him to repeat the 
last sentence given out, and scolded vehemently 
if the luckless wight was not able to answer in 
the most satisfactory manner. Occasionally 
he would accompany his reproof with a signifi- 
cant gesture, as if he were about to spit in his 
face. This is the vilest expression of contempt 
in use among the Turks, and I took it for 
granted that the juvenile geniuses to whom it 
was addressed merited a correction of a more 
severe nature. The scholars in general were 
remarkably attentive and orderly, although 
the reproofs and threats of the teacher were 
received with as much hilarity as if he had 
retailed a stale college jest. He exhibited 
to us a work in four octavo volumes, written 
by himself, which had but just issued from 
the press at Constantinople. I afterward 
understood that it was a clever compilation 
from the French, embracing elementary intro- 
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Encyclopedia, which served as a text-book to 
the students. During our stay in the school, 
two elderly Turkish officers entered the room. 
They were received with the most deferential 
respect by the teacher, and were piped and 
coffeed with all possible dispatch. They ap. 
peared to take little interest in the lecture, and 
seemed rather to have come in as a sort of 
agreeable lounge. As nearly as I could de. 
cipher the teacher’s barbarous Turko-Italian. 
French lingo, one of these officers was an in. 
spector, and the other a general of bombardiers, 
At twelve the school was dismissed, and we 
took our leave, much gratified to find academi. 
cal institutions of such a high order among a 
people who are considered as little better than 
barbarians by the rest of Europe. After leav. 
ing the school-room, one of the young men 
took us into the library, a spacious apartment 
on the same floor, containing from 800 to 1000 
volumes. They were chiefly French; indeed 
I saw none in any other European language, 
They were principally treatises upon engineer. 
ing, and other subjects connected with the 
military art. With these were a number of 
manuscripts, and a few printed works on the 
mathematics, in Persian, Arabic, and Turkish. 
We were informed by our young companion, 
that the number of students in this institution 
was 200; that most of them were destined for 
the army; and that the term of study was 
three years. I inquired what text-books were 
used by the students, and he exhibited the 
four volumes of the principal, assuring us, with 
much simplicity, that when they had faithfully 
gone through these volumes, they would have 
acquired all the knowledge in the world. I 
have been much struck, upon various occasions, 
with the modest demeanour and simplicity of 
character of the young Turks, and their eager- 
ness to acquire information. Their national shy- 
ness and reserve are the only serious obstacles 
to their rapid acquisition of knowledge. French 
and Italian are now commonly taught in their 
higher schools ; and the knowledge of a foreign 
language, so far from being as in former times 
a reproach, is now quite a distinction in Tur- 
key. The library contained a pair of large 
globes, various models of useful machines, and 
several philosophical instruments. The walls 
were covered with many paltry coloured Eng- 
lish prints of the battle of Prague and other 
military engagements of that period. The 
Turks cannot be charged with inattention to 
public instruction. Each of the sixteen royal 
mosques has a maydresay or college attached to 
it, and the number of students in each varies 
from three to five hundred, besides free-schools 
in the vicinity, which are partly supported out 
of the funds of the mosque. I need hardly 
remark that elementary schools may be found 
in every street of Stamboul ; indeed their loud 
recitations compel your attention ; and the see- 
saw motions and sing-song spelling of the little 
urchins remind one of our own village schools. 
Fifty years ago the number of schools in Con- 
stantinople alone exceeded 500; and it is asserted 
that there are more than 1000 at the present 
day. The children of the nobility and wealthier 
classes are generally educated at home. Inde- 
pendent of these places of instruction, there are 
numerous public libraries, among which that 
of the seraglio is the most conspicuous. To 
every royal mosque, and to many of the tek- 
kays, or chapels of the dervises, is attached @ 
library ; and the largest is stated to contain 
6000 volumes. This may be considered a small 
number; but it must be remembered that 
oriental literature is circumscribed in compar!- 
son with ours, and that they contain but few 
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foreign works. The library of Abdool Hamed 
is stated to be the best arranged and most 
accessible ; but facilities are readily given to 
examine all, upon making application in the 
proper quarter.” 

Pursuing our selection of miscellaneous re- 
marks, the author tells us, on the Bosphorus,— 
“In the evening the bushes and groves re- 
sound with the notes of the nightingale, which 
gives a poetic character to the scene. After 
all, however, the merits of the nightingale are 
much overrated, and not worthy of being men- 
tioned in the same day with our mocking-bird. 
Its notes consist of a low twitter, which inter- 
ests one merely because it is heard in the even- 
ing, when the rest of animated nature is hushed 
in repose. Even then it is not half so effective 
as the shrill scream of our night-hawk as he 
careers high in the air, or the phantom-like, 
unearthly cry of our whippoorwill.”’ 

“ Many attempts (he adds) have been made 
to introduce the nightingale into the United 
States, but hitherto with little success, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of supporting them on 
the passage. The following was communicated 
tome by a foreign minister at Constantinople, 
as having been successfully used on several 
long voyages: — Take a slice of beef, two 
pounds; pease and sweet almonds, each one 
pound; saffron in powder, a dram and a half; 
twelve fresh eggs. Pound, sift, and grind the 
pease. Peel the almonds, after soaking in 
warm water, and then pound them fine. In- 
fuse the saffron one hour in a glass of boiling 
water. Mix the whole, and make small round 
balls, which are to be baked in an oven, or 
before a firee When well done, they should 
have the consistency of biscuits. They are to 
oy crumbled before giving them to the 

ird. 

An alarm of plague is rather graphically 
described: ex. gr. 

“To-day we have undoubted evidence of 
the existence of plague. A house next to us 
is shut up, and the Franks, who are obliged 
to pass it, cross over cautiously to the other 
side of the street. ‘T'wo persons have already 
died, and three others are said to be at the 
point of death. An Armenian physician, who 
is known here under the name of the plague 
doctor, and is in the service of government, 
has made an official visit, and his declaration 
that it is plague in its worst form leaves no 
room for scepticism. From my window, this 
day, I noticed a man in the street struggling 
between two others who were endeavouring 
todrag him along. In this they were assisted 
bya Turkish officer of police, who quickened 
his pace by the occasional application of a 
horsewhip over his head and shoulders. It 
was one of the persons who had been em- 
ployed in burying the plague corpses; and 
i consequence of his services on that occa- 
sion, they were thus unceremoniously thrust- 
ing him out of the village. This reminds me 
of a similar circumstance which occurred at 
Kadikeui, when the plague broke out a few 
weeks ago. The persons attacked were for- 
cibly removed out of the village into the ad- 
Joming fields, the house was carefully fumi- 
gated and drenched with water, and all the 
contagious or infectible articles of furniture or 
dress were destroyed by fire. When this ope- 
ration had been performed, the persons em- 
ployed in it were driven pell-mell into the sea, 
and there compelled to remain until it was 
Supposed that they were sufficiently purified. 

ut, In sober seriousness, it is scarcely possible 
to conceive a more appalling visitation than 


however severe and malignant, such as yellow 
fever, or however hopeless, may receive some 
alleviation from the skill of physicians, the at- 
tention and sympathy of friends, and the con- 
solations of religion afforded by ministers of 
the gospel; but with this loathsome disease, 
the poor wretch, whatever may be his rank or 
station in life, is instantly deserted by his me- 
dical attendants, and by his nearest and dearest 
relatives. In the eloquent language of my 
friend Dr. Walsh, the ravages of this dis- 
temper have been so great, that it is still looked 
upon with the same helpless terror as in the 
darkest ages of ignorance and superstition. 
When any person is seized with it, he is im- 
mediately abandoned to his fate. No medicai 
man will dare approach him, on pain of being 
himself ruined; all rational mode of cure is 
neglected as useless, and the aid of medicine is 
given up in despair. That sympathy which 
our common nature yields to the sick is here 
denied. The sick of the plague is put out of 
the pale of pity, and only looked upon as some 
noxious being, whom it ought to be not only 
allowable, but meritorious, to destroy; and so 
the disease proceeds, rending asunder the ties 
of families, extinguishing the common cha- 
rities of life, eradicating the best feelings of 
our nature, till, at length, it has become one of 
the most dreadful moral as well as physical 
evils —at once the scourge and the scorn of 
humanity.” 

The pressure of temporary matters induces 
us to delay the conclusion of this review for 
yet one week more. 





Standard Novels, XXXII. The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. Trans- 
lated, with a Sketch of the Life and Writ- 
ings of the Author, by Frederick Shoberl. 
London, 1833. Bentley. 


WE have hitherto had to speak in terms of high 
praise respecting this collection; singularly 
cheap, neatly bound, and prettily embellished, 
the edition did all possible credit to its various 
and well-chosen volumes, whose selection has 
been throughout as unexceptionable as it has 
been attractive. From this encomium we must 
except the work now before us; our opinion 
of its demerits has already been most explicitly 
stated, and a second glance has only confirmed 
our judgment. The translator has avoided some 
of the most glaring offences, but quite enough 
remain to make the Hunchback of Notre 
Dame utterly unfit for introduction into any 
family circle. The following strangely blas- 
phemous image is but one expression among 
many; the heroine is thus described :—‘* A 
creature so beautiful that God would have 
chosen her to be his mother in preference to 
the Virgin.” As to the extreme coarseness 
both of phrase and feeling, it is so wrought 
into the thread of the narrative, that no trans- 
lation can soften it so as to make these pages 
admissible into any circle of even common de- 
cency. The best advice that we can give Mr. 
Bentley is to cancel the edition, and omit from 
the Standard Novels this unworthy and im- 
proper production. 








Novels and Tales. By Maria Edgeworth. 
No. XVIII.: Ormond. London, 1833. Bald- 
win and Co. 


Tuts volume concludes this series of fictions, 
which rank with the most delightful in our 
language. Founder of two schools which have 
since had so many followers, viz. the fashion- 
able and the national, we know no writers who 
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a anneal 
their time than Miss Edgeworth. Her powers 
of narrative are quite unrivalled—and never 
were powers better directed ; not a volume but 
is replete with practical wisdom, and the young 
can find no better model than in her pages. 
The present beautiful edition is a little library 
in itself, and is one whose circulation should be 
as extended as its utility. We dismiss it with 
the most cordial commendations. 








Album Wreath for October. No. I. TWondon, 
1833. Dela Rue; James and Budel. 
Truty a bijou littéraire, with such pretty 
things inlaid and embossed on such pretty pa- 
per—so various, so pleasing, and so well put 
together, that we are sure there is not a fair 
lady in the land who would not like to glance 
it over, read its literary selections and original 
compositions, and admire its beauties. 








The National Drama ; or, the Histrionic War 
of the Majors and Minors. London, 1833. 
E. Maers. 

A squiB flung at Mr. Bunn, and not a very 
bright one. A theatrical frontispiece will re- 
commend it as much as its literary merits; 
which, where there is so much open to satire, 
are but poorly caustic. Were any severe critic 
provoked to lay on the lash, the infliction might 
be terrible for the whole knot associated in the 
present scheme. Of this pamphlet, the best 
morsel is a ridiculous parody of ‘ Glorious 
Apollo,”’ sung by the Shareholders. 








The Revocation of the Edict of Nanies, and its 
Consequences to the Protestant Churches of 
France and Italy; containing Memoirs of 
some of the Sufferers in the Persecution at- 
tending that Event. By the Author of the 
“ Wild Garland,” ‘* Minstrelsy of the 
Woods,” &c. &c. Pp. 229. London, 1833. 
Darton and Harvey. 

AN account, equally painful and interesting, 
of a persecution which seems almost incredible 
in our present time. It is well such records 
should be preserved; the knowledge how far 
human folly and human cruelty can go, is the 
best lesson that can be given to prevent the 
recurrence of scenes so disgraceful; while 
piety, teaching by example, is a lesson of an- 
other kind, which these pages bring forcibly 
before the youthful readers for whose use they 
have been principally collected. 





OR EE ESET 
Family Classical Library. XLVI. Livy, 
Vol. I. Valpy. 

TRANSLATED by G. Baker, A.M., and with a 
good biographical sketch prefixed, this portion of 
the Classical Library will not yield in interest 
to any other part of the work. Livy’s History 
of Rome needs no comment in its praise. It is 
essential to our knowledge of the Romans in 

every point of view. 


RT EE IT TS NE EOI PRES SE cS ON 


FINE ARTS. 
ARCHITECTURE: COLLEGE PROPOSED. 
(The Architecture of the age and country is a subject 
of so much interest and importance, that we are again 
induced to make room for a letter from an anonymous 
but able correspondent, of whose suggestions we entertain 
a high opinion.—Ed. L. G.] 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—You have rendered good service to the 
country, and to architecture in particular, by 
giving insertion to the letter from Mr. Bell to 
Sir John Soane, on the expediency of insti- 
tuting a college, or other tribunal, before which 
those who study architecture should appear, 
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being entitled to append to their names the 
important addition of “* Architect.” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Bell has generalised 
his views, his object is clear and evident; but 
as, by a singular coincidence, I had contem- 
plated a paper on the same subject, which I 
intended to have submitted to the Literary 
Gazette, I venture to offer, in continuation of 
Mr. Bell’s letter, such suggestions as naturally 
arise out of the subject in the mind of a pro- 
fessional man. 

The Royal Academy (whether for its advan- 
tage, or otherwise, we will not now stop to 
inquire) is destined, ere long, to have its habitat 
under the same roof with the National Gallery :* 
its schools, exhibition-rooms, and library, it 
may reasonably be supposed, will be of ample 
dimensions, and more suitable to their respect- 
ive purposes than those of the House of which 
they now form a part. The council, too, it 
may also be conceived, will seek to give to their 
new Jocale all the advantages of ish, it is to 
be hoped, the building will present the means. 
The code of government of the Academy will, 
of necessity, enter into their deliberations, with 
a view to its revision and adaptation to new 
circumstances. 

Then, Mr. Editor, will be the fitting oppor- 
tunity for laying the foundation of a National 
School of Architecture, for substituting, in lieu 
of the present sinecure professorship, a system 
more extensive, and better calculated to foster 
an art which, in every country and in every 
age marked by civilisation and refinement, has 
been held amongst the highest in importance 
and value; when, indeed, the glories of nations 
have away, the remains of their archi- 
tecture vie with the pages of the historian in 
proclaiming their former greatness, the learned 
and the curious are drawn to the cities of the 
roofless temple and the crumbling arch ; for 

«« E’en in their ashes live their wonted fires.” 

Mr. Bell could not have addressed himself to 
an individual better able to feel the force of his 
remarks than our venerable and estimable pro- 
fessor, nor to one who, had Time laid a less 
heavy hand upon him, would have given his 
attention and his purse with equal liberality to 
mature the plan; but, unhappily, the season 
for activity has passed from him, and an appeal 
to his well-known enthusiasm for his art would 
savour somewhat of cruelty under the circum- 
stances of the accumulated pressure of age and 
affliction. 

Lest, therefore, the suggestion should be 
* nipped i’ the bud,” or lack an advocate, I 


venture to subjoin a synopsis of a code, which, I 


although doubtless susceptible of improvement, 
will have the effect of giving the measure a 
tangible form. In preparing it, I have been 
guided by the remembrance of wants I myself 
felt in my pupilage, when the fear of attaining 
proficiency was the incentive to research and 
to observation. 

1. A theatre of instruction, to which young 
men, who may have been two years in the 
office of an architect of respectability, should 
be eligible, after submitting to a certain pro- 
bationary course, similar, perhaps, to that al- 
—— at the Royal Academy. 

is theatre should be provided with an 
adequate number of professors, and present 
the means of instruction and study in ele- 
mentary architecture, geometry, statics, pneu- 
matics, acoustics, geology, strength and stress 
of materials, —in fine, in every branch of the 











profession with which it is essential that stu- 
dents should become acquainted in the most 
direct manner, and without useless consump- 
tion of time. 

2. Weekly, or more frequent, lectures, in 
which should be brought under review the 
works of ancient and modern architects, in 
order that a correct taste may be acquired for 
what is sterling and excellent. 

3. Prizes in the art of composition or design, 
and in constructive architecture, should also be 
founded, as stimuli to exertion: success to be 
rewarded by a seat in an academy at Rome, to 
be founded for that purpose,* whither a certain 
number, probably two, one from each class,+ 
should be annually sent, and maintained at the 
public expense for one year. 

4. A course of instruction and study, pur- 
sued under these advantages for three years, 
and terminating by an examination before the 
council, of which the principal professor should 
be permanent president, should entitle the 
student to his diploma for practice. 

The advantages of such a system would be 
twofold; viz. to the student and to the public. 
Genius cannot be taught, but industry may be 
aided. With all the appliances herein sug- 
gested, there will be enough for the student to 
accomplish, They will not create a royal road 
to architecture, but, to quote your Gazette, 
they may constitute a rail-road,—a way, on 
which friction would be reduced, and the goal 
attained, with less of physical sacrifice. 

My fears concur with those stated by Mr. 
Bell, that an act which should supply this 
desideratum could only take effect prospec- 
tively; yet I doubts not there are many archi- 
tects of established reputation who would will- 
ingly and gladly conform to a course of exa- 
mination framed expressly for retrospective 
purposes, in order to prove to the public and 
their employers that they practise their art as 
much for itself and for the interesting course 
of study which it involves, as for filthy lucre— 
the idol which has inundated the profession 
with false worshippers. 

In conclusion, I may remark, that if Archi- 
tecture numbered more Sir John Soanes amongst 
her disciples, much of the evil which Mr. Bell’s 
plan would go to remedy would never have 
existed; he (Sir John) found it, not cultivated, 
but neglected, drooping from the ignorance and 
cupidity of its followers; with the capacity, he 
had the hardihood to think for himself, to feel 
that its powers were neither exhausted nor 
limited to what he had seen in England or in 
taly. The result has been an honour to art, 
eminent success to himself, and important 
advantages to others.—I am, &c. 

Aw ARCHITECT, 
And an original Subscriber to the Lit. Gazette. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE past and the present of our native talent 
are here for the second time brought together 
before the public, by the Society of British 
Artists. The first, like old acquaintance made 
welcome by absence, create a deep interest in 
our minds, and give a peculiar pleasure in their 
recognition. They have had their day, their 
comment, their commendation, their censure: 
and time, which has mellowed their tints, has 





* At present, one student from each of the schools of 
es. sculpture, and architecture, is sent triennially 
‘or three years to prosecute his studies in Italy ; but, with 
the preparation which it is the object of this paper to 
point out, one year would be sufficient to enable the in- 
dustrious student to verify and correct his judgment in 
e matters of taste for which chiefly a tour in Italy is 
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+ Unlike the French, the English students have no 
academy at Rome. 


LE ter 
also ripened the judgment of the world, and 
in some cases conferred the meed of praise 
which was ignorantly or churlishly withheld by 
contemporary criticism. In no case is this 
more apparent than in the contrasted fate of 
Barrett and Wilson. The former, who although 
an able,was undoubtedly much theinferior artist, 
caressed and feasted throughout life, was re. 
warded with affluence ; while the latter, unap- 
preciated and neglected, was left to perish in 
a state of almost utter destitution. Rightly, 
however, did Wolcot predict (we quote from 
memory) : 
** But, honest Wilson, never mind ; 
Immortal praises thou shalt find, 
And for a dinner have no cause to fear. 
Thou star’st at my prophetic rhymes! 
Don’t be impatient for those times, 
Wait till thou hast been dead a hundred year!” 
The prescribed century has not elapsed ; but the 
public voice has already pronounced on the un. 
rivalled merits of Wilson ; and its justification 
will be amply found in the noble ‘* Llangolien,” 
“ Vale of Llangollen,” ‘ Cicero’s Villa,” 
*¢ Villa of Mecenas,” and seven other beau- 
tiful works of his, which grace the walls of this 
exhibition. 

“ The course of’? Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and West, ‘‘ ran more smooth ;” 
and they, especially the first, are proofs that 
genius is not always unnoticed and abandoned. 
Of the works of Sir Joshua there are no fewer 
than twenty-four in this exhibition ; many of 
them of the highest quality. Three of the 
most charming are his ** Robinetta,” *‘ Studious 
Boy,” and “ Portrait of Mrs. Clarke.” Gains. 
borough’s “ Fighting Dogs,” “ Market Cart,” 
* Mill,” and “* Landscape, with Figures wash- 
ing at a Pool,” are four of the finest among 
above a dozen of his fascinating productions. 
Of West the memorials are, ‘‘ Design for a 
large Picture intended for one of the Palaces of 
George III.,” “* Abraham and Isaac,” and two 
others. 

The whole number of deceased British artists, 
pictures by whom are here collected, is sixty- 
four. The number of their pictures is two 
hundred. Besides those which we have already 
mentioned, some of the most attractive of these 
performances are,—‘‘ A Veteran relating one 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s Battles,” by 
Bird ; ‘* Grove Scene,” by Crowe; “A Tomb 
on the desolate Coast of Patagonia,” by Devis ; 
*¢ Scene from a German Romance,” by Fuseli ; 
“ The Witch,” by Halls ; ‘ Portrait of 
H. Fuseli, Esq., R.A.,” by Harlow ; ‘* Mrs. 
Hogarth’s Introduction to her Family after her 
Marriage,” by Hogarth; ‘* Hon. W. Fortes- 
cue,” by Jackson ; “‘ Landscape,” by Lam- 
bert; ‘ Portrait of a Lady,” by Lawrence; 
“ Storm,” and “ Christ restoring the Blind,’ 
by Loutherbourg ; ‘“ View of the Castle and 
Bridge of St. Angelo,” by Marlow ; “ Indus- 
try,” and “ Idleness,” and nearly twenty 
others, by Morland ; ‘* View near Carshalton, 
by Nasmyth ; “ The Angel and Balaam,” by 
Northcote ; ‘‘ Portrait of Macklin,” and Por. 
trait of a Gentleman,” by Opie ; “* Moonlight,” 
by Wright, of Derby ; ‘* Portrait of himself, 
by Zoffany ; and “ The Golden Calf,” by Zu- 
charelli. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
exhibition has been furnished by an artist who, 
though not (we are happy to say) deceased, 
has retired from the practice of his profession. 
We allude to the “ Portraits of Illustrious 
Characters in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
painted in enamel by Henry Bone, R.A. 
When we consider their number— eighty-five 
—their size, their expression, their force, their 





rich and elaborate costume, their variety of 
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style, and their high degree of finish, we 
should conclude that they had afforded sufficient 
occupation for a life of no ordinary length, did 
we not, casting a retrospective glance on the 
Exhibitions at Somerset House for the last 
twenty or thirty years, well recollect that 
Mr. Bone might produce a still longer list of 
subjects, executed by him in enamel, from the 
finest works of the great masters of every age 
and clime. The series of Portraits to which 
we have just alluded, however, does honour to 
the country, as well as to the painter ; and we 
should rejoice to see it placed in the National 
Gallery, where it would yield matter of valuable 
contemplation to the historian and the anti- 
quary, as well as to the artist. 
(To be continued.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Proofs of the Plates of Ackermann’s Forget 
Me Not. 1834. 

Tuts 

** Great chieftain of the Annual race,” 
whose original lead was so immediately, so ex- 
tensively, and in several cases so brilliantly fol- 
lowed, maintains, as usual, its highly respectable 
character. The Illustrations before us are ten 
innumber. We will rapidly run through the 
whole decade; although, in the absence of the 
typographical matter to which they refer, we 
are placed with regard to the subjects of some 
of them in a state of uncertainty, which, how- 
ever, is as amusing as it is perplexing. 

“The Great Balas Ruby.” S. A. Hart 
pinxt., F. Bacon sculpt. A lady and a knight 
are admiring some jewels exhibited to them by 
a “ grave and reverend signior,” to whom the 
knight is offering money, from a purse held by 
his page. The composition is agreeable both in 
form and in effect.—‘* Cupid caught tripping.” 
J. B. Davis delt., S. Davenport sculpt. The 
poor child is undergoing a severe jobation from 
three lovely nymphs, on whom, however, if we 
may judge by the slyness of his look, he me- 
ditates a sweet revenge.—‘* Church of St. 
Pierre, at Caen.” §. Prout delt., J. Carter 
sculpt. A picturesque interior, enriched with 
figures.—‘* Chains of the Heart.”” J. Cawse 
pinxt.,S. Davenport sculpt. Ona bench in the 
garden of some noble mansion are seated —we 
hope a father and daughter, we fear a husband 
and wife. Forgetful of the sound advice con- 
tained in the well-known lines,— 

* Let all her ways be unconfin’d, 
And clap your padlock—on her mind,” 
the old gentleman, previously to composing him- 
self for a nap, has attached a chain to his fair 
and young companion, who is endeavouring to 
extricate herself from it, in order that she may 
hasten to her lover in the back-ground. There 
18 much elegance in this little design, and it is 
sweetly engraved. —“* The Hong Merchant’s 
Garden.” W. Westall, A.R.A. pinxt., E. 
Goodall sculpt. A beautiful oriental scene.— 
“The Mother's Picture.” F. Stone delt., 
J. Goodyear sculpt. This subject rather poses 
us. We have no difficulty, however, in say- 
ing, that if the young lady is what in vulgar 
parlance is called “ the picture of her mother,” 
that mother must be a very handsome woman. 
—Hamilton’s Revenge.” Franklin delt., Da- 
venport sculpt. Another puzzler. It repre- 
Sents one of a band of warriors, who are en- 
gaged in a triumphal procession, suddenly 
struck with death.—* Julia.” J. Wood pinxt., 
T. S. Engleheart. A pretty girl, fondling a 
lap-dog.—‘ Scottish Haymakers.” W. Kidd 
pinxt., J. Mitchell sculpt. Very rural, and 
very amorous.“ Victoria.” H. Richter delt., 
C. Rolls sculpt. One fair damsel revealing a 





love-secret to another, who is listening with 
great interest to the soft communication. The 
figures are admirably grouped; and the dis- 
tant scenery is magnificently picturesque. And 
so ends our pleasant task. 


Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Painted by Sir Thos. 
Lawrence, P.R.A.; engraved by John H. 
Robinson. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

A MAGNIFICENT print; beyond all doubt the 

most dignified and intellectual portrait of the 

great original that has hitherto been published. 

Sir Walter is represented seated in a fauteuil ; 

his right hand holding a porte-crayon and fall- 

ing easily by his side, his left arm resting on a 

Grecian table covered with manuscripts, amon 

which ‘ Waverley” and ‘ The Lay of the 

Last Minstrel” are conspicuous. By slightly 

elevating the head, and by directing the look 

somewhat upward, Sir Thomas Lawrence has 
availed himself of an admirable opportunity of 
displaying that skill in drawing the eyes, in 
which he was unequalled in his own day, and 
unsurpassed at any period whatever. We do 
not recollect any instance of greater success in 
that important respect. The keen glance is 
that of genius itself ; and the eyebrow and fore- 
head contribute materially to the intensity of 
the expression. The other features are also 
finely marked. By Sir Thomas's usual broad 
and happy management of drapery, the com- 
parative meanness of modern dress is much 
disguised; while at the same time the massi- 
ness of Sir Walter’s figure is perfectly pre- 
served. Mr. Robinson has executed his task 
in a manner which redounds greatly to his 
honour, and which must add to his high repu- 
tation asa line-engraver. We repeat that it is 
a magnificent print. 





Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Painted by C. R. 
Leslie, R.A.; engraved by G. H. Phillips. 
Tilt. 

Tus is also a fine likeness, although of a cha- 

racter widely different from that which we 

have just noticed. Besides that it represents 
the celebrated minstrel as a younger man, it 
shews him in entirely another point of view. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence has painted Scott, as if 

he were presiding or assisting at some import- 

ant state-ceremony; Mr. Leslie, as if he were 

reposing in his library at Abbotsford, after a 

ramble with his noble favourite Maida. The 

former is an exhibition of his public, the latter 
of his domestic life. It follows, that although 
the one is, certainly, the more striking and 
impressive, the other is, perhaps, the more 
pleasing performance. The attitude of Mr. 
Leslie's portrait is full of simplicity and ease, 


whole style and design: with the exception of 
the left hand, which is rather unfortunately 
divided by the base-line of the picture, so as to 
give the idea of a deficiency in the proper com- 
plement of fingers. The print is beautifully 
engraved in mezzotinto by Mr. Phillips. 


Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours. Part VI. Tilt. 
WE regret to find that the proprietors of this 
clever and interesting publication are induced, 
by the want of sufficient encouragement, to 
bring it to a close; and we regret it the more, 
from the tone of good feeling and good taste 
which pervades the little address in which they 
communicate their intention. Ye sincerely 
hope, with them, that the universal diffusion of 
Annuals, and other small publications at a cheap 








price, “ will, by affording an opportunity to a 
large class of indulging in works of that nature, 





8 | Miss Peel. 


and nothing can be more artist-like than the| « 


eventually lead to the encouragement of pro- 
ductions of which the nation may be proud, and 
counteract that spirit of parsimony of which our 
legislature sets the example in all that concerns 
literature, science, and the arts.”” The subjects 
with which ** The Gallery” concludes are, ‘* The 
Bandit’s Daughter,” a spirited and powerful 
original composition, by G,. Cattermole; en- 
graved by C. G. Lewis ;—‘* Cambray Cathe- 
dral,”” an exquisite interior, by C. Wild; en- 
graved by Sands ;—and that fine and graceful 
group, which must be fresh in the recollection of 
all lovers of painting in water-colour, ‘* Scotch 
Peasants,” by J. Cristall; engraved by F. En- 
gleheart. 


Painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A.; engraved by Samuel Cousins, Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. 

Ir is some consolation for the loss of the late 
accomplished President of the Royal Academy, 
to know that many of his finest works are still 
unengraved ; and that we shall, in all probabi- 
lity, for some years see them come, from time 
to time, before the public. Lucky is it for his 
fame, and for our gratification, when his pictures 
fall into such hands as those of Mr. Cousins; 
who has in so many instances proved how com- 
pletely he enters into the peculiar brilliance and 
beauty of Sir Thomas’s patrician style. 

The present portrait is that of an elegant, 
animated, and intelligent girl, just at that de- 
lightful age—for we will call it delightful, in 
spite of Lord Byron’s remark about smelling of 
bread-and-butter—when the mere sillinesses of 
childhood are shaken off, and yet when those 
feelings have not been experienced, which too 
frequently deteriorate the female character, and 
suddenly convert nature and ingenuousness into 
affectation and artifice. She is seated on the 
grass, in a noble park, her favourite lap-dog in 
her arms; and is gazing intently on the spec- 
tator, with the most charming expression pos- 
sible. The back-ground, and other accessories, 
are finely conceived and executed ; and the ge- 
neral effect of this splendid print is singularly 
spirited and vigorous. 


Illustrations to the Friendship’s Offering. 1834. 
WE have lying on our table a set of proofs of 
the above Illustrations, in some of which we 
recognise the pencils of Martin, Parris, and 
other artists of high character; but as these 
proofs are “ before the letters,” we are unable to 
particularise, and must content ourselves with 
stating that, although they cannot boast of trans- 
cendent excellence, they form a very pleasing 
collection, and exhibit an agreeable variety of 
heads, landscapes, and fancy subjects. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 


Original and unpublished Letters of David 
Garrick and Robert Burns. 


From Garrick to Madame Necker: his farewell 
to the Stage. 
Hampton, June 18, 1776. 
Mapam,—I cannot say whether I am most 
happy or distressed by your very elegant and 
affectionate letter: such a sincerity of praise 
from such a Lady has added a cubit to my 
stature; but the self conviction I have that I 
cannot answer it as such a letter ought to be 
answered, makes me miserable. I defy the 
whole French Academy, with my most critical 
and worthy friend Sicard at their head, to give 
such power to words as you have done; nor is 
it in their power to lower the joy of my mind, 





or the pride of my heart, from the present 
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exalted state you have raised them to. Though 
every Poet was a Voltaire, and every proseman 
a Rousseau, I defy the Devil of Criticism and 
all his works. I can say with our Waller, 
«* She smiled, and from her smiles were sped 
Such darts as struck the monster dead.” 

I flatter myself that you will not be displeased 
to know that I departed my theatrical life on 
Monday the 10th of June. It was indeed a 
sight very well worth seeing! Though I per- 
formed my part with as much, if not more spirit 
than I ever did, yet when I came to take my 
last farewell, I not only lost almost the use of 
my voice, but of my limbs too: it was indeed, 
as I then said—a most awful moment! You 
would not have thought an English audience 
void of feeling if you had then seen and heard 
them. After I had left the stage, and was dead 
to them, they would not suffer the petite piece 
to go on: nor could the actors perform—they 
were so affected. In short, the public was very 
generous, and I am most grateful. 

Mrs. Garrick, who has taken your letter 
from me by force, and keeps it locked up, begs 
to join her most affectionate respects with 
mine to you and Mr. Necker. If my multi- 
plicity of business would permit, I should be at 

our feet almost as soon as this reaches your 
ds; but we have made a vow to be happy 

as soon as our worldly cares will permit us— 
till when, we beg that our warmest and best 
wishes may be presented to your fellow-travel- 
ler, the Chevr. Chatteleux, and all our friends. 
We never can forget them, or your most flatter- 
+ kindness.— I am, with the greatest truth, 

adam, your most obedient and devoted 

D. Garrick. 


From Burns to James Hoyes, Esq. Gordon 
Castle. — No. I. 

Srr,—I will defend my conduct in giving you 
this trouble, on the best of Christian prin- 
ciples—‘* Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” I shall 
certainly, among my legacies, leave my latest 
curse to that unlucky predicament which hur- 
ried—tore me away from Gordon Castle. May 
that obstinate son of Latin Prose be curst to 
Scotch-mile periods, and damn’d to seven-league 
paragraphs; while Declension and Conjugation, 
Gender, Number, and Time, under the ragged 
banners of Dissonanceand Disarrangement, eter- 
nally rank against him in hostile array!!! 

Allow me, sir, to strengthen the small claim 
I have to your acquaintance by the following 
request. An engraver, James Johnson, in 
Edin., has, not from mercenary views, but from 
an honest Scotch enthusiasm, set about collect- 
ing all our native songs, and setting them to 
music ; particularly those that have never been 
set before. Clarke, the well-known musician, 
presides over the musical arrangement, and 
Drs. Beattie and Blacklock, Mr. Tytler, Wood- 
houslee, and your humble servant, to the utmost 
of his small power, assist in collecting the old 
poetry, or sometimes, for a fine air, to make a 
stanza when it has no words. The brats, too 
tedious to mention, claim a parental pang from 
my Bardship. I suppose it will appear in John- 
son’s second number—the first was published 
before my acquaintance with him. ‘ Cauld 
Kail in Aberdeen,” is one intended for this 
number; and I beg a copy of his Grace of Gor- 
don’s words to it, which you were so kind as to 
repeat tome. You may be sure we won't pre- 
fix the author’s name, except you like, though 
I look on it as no small merit to this work that 
the names of so many authors of old Scotch 
songs, names almost forgotten, will be inserted. 
Ido not well know where to write to youml 


rather write at you; but if you will be so 
obliging, immediately on receipt of this, as to 
write me a few lines, I shall perhaps pay you 
in kind, though notin quality. Johnson’s terms 
are—each number, a handsome pocket volume, 
to consist of at least a hundred Scotch songs, 
with basses for the harpsichord, &c. The 
price to subscribers 5s., to non-sub. 6s. He 
will have three numbers, I conjecture. 

My direction for two or three weeks will 
be at Mr. William Cruickshanks, St. James 
Square, New Town, Edin. I am, Sir, yours 
to command, Rost. Burns. 

Edin. 30th Oct. 1787. 


No. II.—7o James Hoyes, Esq. Gordon Castle. 
Dear S1r,—I would have wrote you imme- 
diately on receipt of your kind letter, but a 
mixed impulse of gratitude and esteem whis- 
pered to me that I ought to send you some- 
thing by way of return. When a Poet owes 
any thing, particularly when he is indebted for 
good offices, the payment that usually recurs to 
him—the only coin indeed in which he pro- 
bably is conversant—is, Rhyme. Johnson sends 
the books by the Fly as directed, and begs me 
to enclose his most grateful thanks: my return, 
I intended, should have been one or two poetic 
bagatelles which the world have not seen, or 
perhaps, for obvious reasons, cannot see. These 
I shall send you before I leave Edin. They 
may make you laugh a little, which, on the 
whole, is no bad way of spending one’s precious 
hours and still more precious breath. At any 
rate they will be, though a small, yet a very 
sincere mark of my respectful esteem for a gen- 
tleman whose farther acquaintance I should 
look on as a peculiar obligation. 

The Duke’s* song, independent totally of his 
Dukeship, charms me. There is I know not 
what of wild happiness of thought and expres- 
sion peculiarly beautiful in the old Scottish song 
style, of which his Grace, old venerable Skin- 
ner, the author of Tullochgorum, &c. and the 
late Ross at Lochlee, of true Scottish poetic 
memory, are the only modern instances that I 
recollect, since Ramsay with his contemporaries 
and poor Bob Fergusson went to the world of 
deathless existence and truly immortal song. 
The mob of mankind, that many-headed beast, 
would laugh at so serious a speech about an old 
song; but, as Job says, ‘‘ O that mine adver- 
sary had written a book!” Those who think 
that composing a Scotch song is a trifling busi- 
ness—let them try. 

I wish my Lord Duke would pay a proper at- 
tention to the Christian admonition, ‘* Hide 
not your candle under a bushel,” but “ let 
your light shine before men.” I could name 
half a dozen Dukes that I guess are a devilish 
deal worse employed; nay, I question, if there 
are half a dozen better: perhaps there are not 
half that scanty number whom Heaven has fa- 
voured with the tuneful, happy, and, I will say, 
glorious gift. I am, Dr. Sir, your obliged 
humble servt. RoBERT Burns. 

Edin. 6th Nov. 1787. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE AND COVENT GARDEN. 
Drury Lane. 
On Saturday, Drury Lane began the business 
of the season with the Tempest and Comus,— 
an occasional address, written by Mr. Beazley, 
and spoken by Miss Taylor, preceding both. 
By the end of the play the audience were con- 
siderably tired ; and‘the appendix of more 
show, and performances of the same sort by 








* The late Duke of Gordon. 
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the same people, in the afterpiece, completely 
tired them. The whole affair was as dull as 
ditch-water. The Tempest was, we think, the 
Dryden version, as altered by Kemble, who 
restored 'a good deal of Shakespeare which 
Dryden had omitted, but still retained too many 
of Dryden’s own inconsistent and unnatural 
additions. Thus mutilated, the play was gone 
through, rather too quietly by Macready in 
Prospero, very ineffectively by clever little 
Poole in Ariel, indifferently by Cooper in Fer. 
dinand, and fairly enough by Miss Taylor in 
Hypollito, Misses Shirreff and Inverarity in 
Dorinda and Miranda, and Blanchard, Dow. 
ton, and Bedford in Trinculo, Stephano, and 
Caliban. The music throughout was, with 
very little exception, not above mediocrity; 
and much of it, like the concluding quartet, 
decidedly bad, and out of tune. The stage. 
manager came out to announce the repetition of 
this dose, under the epithet of ‘* Shakespeare's 
Tempest ;” but, made up as an opening night’s 
auditory is, it could not stand this sacrilege, 
and the announcement was soundly hissed. 
Comus ensued ; and those who had not enough 
of music and mummery before, had enough 
now. The only novelty was, we believe, for a 
patent theatre, Miss Shirreff’s doing two cha- 
racters (the first Bacchante and Sabrina), just as 
we have seen, in country barns, the same actor 
do first grave-digger and Polonius. 

Tuesday there was Macbeth; and on Thurs. 
day the Tempest was repeated, with the Mayor 
of Garratt, — Dowton and S. Russell both re- 
minding us of the merry old times; and ably 
sustained by Mrs. C. Jones, Mr. Hughes, and 
Mr. G. Smith. 


Covent Garden 


opened yet more auspiciously on Monday, with 
the appropriate novelties of Pizarro and Cy- 
mon: the two openings tricked up for the 
mere sake of saying that Shakespeare, Milton, 
Sheridan, and Garrick, had been called in to 
commence the national Drama,—no matter how 
spoiled in fitting for the stage, or how poorly 
acted. Miss Taylor repeated the address from 
the other theatre over the way to pretty much 
the same audience, and with pretty much the 
same effect. The yawning did not begin till 
Pizarro had exhausted the animal spirits of the 
enchanted spectators. The new Rolla, Mr. 
King, was as absolute a failure as a Rolla could 
be ;* and Miss Placide, as Elvira, seemed to be 
more fit for any other character than for one of 
depth and dignity. Nothing could be more 
lamentable and triste ; so much so, that 4 
tolerable farce, translated from the French, and 
called My Neighbour’s Wife (well and hu- 
morously acted by Bartley, Cooper, Meadows, 
Misses Taylor, Kenneth, and Murray), made 
quite a sensation,— many people laughed. 
Then came Cymon, in which Miss Taylor, as 
Vestris had done before, took the leading part, 
which Johnstone and Incledon in their day 
adorned ; and Mr. Diddear did the Meriin of 
Bannister. The other characters were tolerably 
cast; and Blanchard, Harley, Misses Shirrefl, 
Inverarity, and Lee, and Mrs. C. Jones, did as 
much as could be hoped for this dramatic T0- 
mance. 

The productions having been so weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable, it would be a sad waste 
of criticism to discuss their emptiness and in- 
significancy. We shall therefore say no more 
(especially as we have gone generally into the 

*yY he stage-manager, a8 
if aor not = ola pace yr _ bo 3 = thanked the 
claqueurs. At the Victoria the same idle clamour he 
kept up till Serle came on after playing Hamlet. T 
one of the new follies of the day. 
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subject in our first review), except merely to 
int out, in two or three instances, by way of 
example, the tendency of the new system to 
put an end to that emulation which has ever 
been the source of excellence upon the stage, 
and without which we shall never more see 
really good acting. Miss Taylor spoke the 
opening address at both houses; Miss Taylor 
played Hypollito in the Tempest, and the Lady 
in Comus, at Drury Lane (first night); Miss 
Taylor played Mrs. Somerton in the farce, and 
Cymon in the romance, at Covent Garden ; 
Miss Taylor is Miss Taylor’s rival,* and Miss 
Taylor may be made a hack, but not an im- 
proving one- Blanchard had only Trinculo, 
Hualpa, Dorus, a witch, and Ali Baba, at the 
two houses, in three nights ; Miss Shirreff Do- 
rinda, Bacchante, Sabrina, Sylvia, a witch ; and 
Miss Inverarity just as many employments. It 
is not that play-goers tire of toujours perdrix ; 
but truly we begin to feel, even in six days, 
that to have the same people at D. L. and C.G., 
backwards and forwards, without a change, is 
about the worst arrangement that was ever 
made for the entertainment of the public, the 
improvement of performers, or the advance- 
ment of the dramatic art. It is a bad, and, 
what is worse, a stupid and stupifying mono- 
poly, which must end in disgust and ruin, or in 
utter apathy respecting the stage altogether. 


THE MINOR THEATRES. 


Monday was a Black Monday for theatrical 
novelties. Not only did the dark Rolla (the 
“new Garden Roller,” which a punning citizen 
assured us was to signalise the skill of the new 
management, after ‘* beginning with Prosper-O, 
as it could not end’) succumb, but a darker 
Othello made a horrid botch at the Haymarket ; 
and Vestris was somewhere in a cloud, and un- 
able to be seen in the Olympic, which led to a 
row, the gentlefolks who fill that temple not 
being in a milky way. The only stars seen were 
at the Adelphi; where from the display of legs, 
after the fashion of other theatres, it has be- 
come a question of doubt whether any actress in 
our times will have a leg left that she can call 
herown, 


At the Haymarket Mr. Wilson from Ame- 
rica tried Othello ; and in plain truth came to 
a most lame and impotent conclusion. He has 
a stout person, stalks the boards firmly, and in 
the level scenes was correct and sensible. But all 
the nobler parts of the Moor were wanting ; 
and in the torrent of passion his voice became 
harsh and dissonant to a burlesque degree. We 
have been accustomed to see this character too 
finely played to put up with respectability ; and 
Wwe are sorry to add, that rant took away even 
that poor merit from the Transatlantic debutant. 
Elton did himself credit in Jago ; and the other 
parts were as well as we expect to see tragedy 
at this theatre. During the week, Love in a 
Village has been very pleasingly cast—Miss E. 
Paton, Anderson, Collins, Farren, &c. ; but the 

pull” has been upon The Steward, almost 
nightly, and ever successfully, repeated. This 
plece, as we have noticed, is altered from Hol- 
croft’s Deserted Daughter, and was performed 
some twelve or fourteen years since at Covent 
Garden ; but it was reserved for Farren to 


Po We have for years condemned the bad spirit in which 
e competition between the two theatres was conducted ; 

se each other's attractions; getting out the same 
—— however crudely, to paralyse a rival, instead of 
all ting it by fair and honourable means; and other acts, 

' tending to the degradation now consummated. But 
even that base and beggarly system was better for the 
profession and the public t the present monopoly. 
illustrate 


Cooke v. Kemble, and innumerable ot er Cases, 
the benefit of competition. — , 
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make it more popular than it was (even before 
it was altered for the worse,) by his admirable 
personation of the villanous steward. It is a 
treat to witness such acting ; which makes the 
amusing fiddle-faddle of others less palatable 
to the taste. 

Victrorr1a.—Serle played Hamiet, of course 
in sables, on the Black Monday we have desig- 
nated; but his performance merits praise rather 
than blame; though from physical causes he 
cannot succeed to the utmost in the Prince of 
Denmark. Mrs. Keeley was the Ophelia; and, 
as ever, full of feeling and talent. But the ex- 
ception to the generally unfavourable colour of 
the evening was the remarkable performance of 
two “ grotesque dancers,”’ Monsieur Carelle and 
Herr Eckner, from all the great capitals on the 
continent. They danced a pas de deux, went 
ludicrously through a laughable ballet, and were 
(at least one was) on stilts in a finishing mas- 
querade—exhibiting powers of which it would 
puzzle wood-cuts to convey any tolerable notion, 
and which no words of ours can describe. Sup- 
pose the old English hornpipe steps, the action of 
Pierrot, the grace of Harlequin, and the oddities 
of Clown, all executed by one person, with sun- 
dry wonderful new steps and measures of his 
own, and you have some slight idea of these 
capers. We hope they will be continued, and 
that our friends may see them; for they beat 
Mazurier, and are in themselves extremely droll 
and diverting. 

Otympic.—On Thursday a light bluette 
was got up, called Mind your Letters, intended 
to supply Keeley a character in lieu of that 
which did not tell on the first night. Like 
second thoughts, in this instance the second 
attempt was best; and Keeley identified him- 
self with Peter Slopp in all his quaintness and 
quiet drollery. He was well played to by the 
pretty and clever Miss Ferguson, who has re- 
sumed her place here; and by Bland and Col- 
lier, both very clever and improving per- 
formers. 

Srranp THEATRE.—Jiis First Champagne, 
by the Author of Loves of the Angels (Mr. L. 
Rede), has been performed here during the week. 
It is, perhaps, rather too long for the style of 
drama most eligible at such a boudoir of a theatre, 
where light, lively, and spirituel pieces ought 
to be the order of the night—almost impromptu 
sallies on passing things, and humorous tra- 
vesties of greater and graver productions. It is 
nevertheless marked by much cleverness; and 
Wrench, Benson Hill, and Oxberry, extracted a 
good deal of fun out of their characters. What! 
the Devil again? and the Station House con- 
tinue to be excellently acted. J. Russell’s ta. 
lents have a fair field in them ; and he proves 
himself to be one of the very best and most ver- 
satile of our comic band. 





sorcerer at 
VARIETIES. 

M. Audubon, the celebrated naturalist, has 
returned to New York, from a long and in- 
teresting tour through the north-eastern parts 
of the American continent. He has, it is stated, 
added not only many plants, but several birds 
unknown before to his already extraordinary 
museum. 

Roses.—In Ghazepore roses are planted in 
fields, containing hundreds of acres, for the 
purpose of preparing their precious essence, the 
atta gool. It requires 200,000 roses to produce 
the weight of a rupee in atta, yet a quart of the 
strongest rose-water (goolabee pawnee) may be 
purchased for one shilling.—Asiatic Journal. 

Blowing up the Boyne.—This curious sub- 





aqueous operation was performed on Monday 
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at Portsmouth by Mr. Abinett, who exploded 
about 200lbs. of gunpowder in a lead tank, 
cased with wood, and sunk under the stern of 
the wrecked vessel. The train was laid through 
a leaden tube forty feet long; and the effect, 
though hardly perceptible near the spot, was 
visible on the beach a mile distant. The water 
rose several feet over the explosion, and, though 
black as pitch, there was no smoke. Some 
unlucky whitings and whiting pouts were not 
only rendered unworthy of their name, but 
killed outright. The Boyne was found by the 
divers to be a good deal broken up, and quan- 
tities of copper and wood have been recovered. 

Richard Heber, celebrated for his splendid 
collection of rare and valuable books, died at 
Pimlico last week. He once represented Ox- 
ford in parliament, was a member of the Rox. 
burgh Club, a munificent patron of the book- 
trade, and associated with many of the most 
distinguished persons of the age. But the latter 
part of his life was unhappily clouded; and 
after being some years abroad, he closed his 
days in great retirement and privacy. We 
are informed that no will made by Mr. Heber 
can be found; and that in the event of his 
dying intestate, all his estates and property 
devolve on his sister, Mrs. Cholmondely, who 
has a family. 

Mr. J. Martin has been appointed historical 
painter to the King of the Belgians. 

A New Gigantic Telescope.—A great work 
has just been completed, in all its essential 
parts, in Utzschneider’s manufactory of op-« 
tical instruments at Munich. It is a gi- 
gantic telescope, on Frauenhofer’s principle, of 
fifteen Paris feet focal distance, and an aper- 
ture of ten inches and a half. It surpasses in 
size and power the largest telescopes made in 
the life-time of the illustrious Frauenhofer. 
It has been tried with the greatest strictness by 
the professors of astronomy in the University 
of Munich, and declared to be a perfect master- 
piece. The clearness and distinctness of a 
heavenly body seen through it, is to that of 
the Dorpat telescope made by Frauenhofer, of 
thirteen feet focal distance and nine inches 
aperture, as 21 to 18, and the intensity of 
the light as 136 to 100. It magnifies far 
above 1000 times, and the ordinary expression 
of bringing an object nearer may be literally 
applied ;—thus, when Saturn, at its smallest 
distance from the earth, is 165,000,000 of 
geographical miles distant, it seems, when 
magnified 816 times by this telescope, to have 
approached to the distance of 192,000" geo. 
graphical miles; and the moon, at her smallest 
distance from the earth, seems, when mag- 
nified in the same manner, to have approached 
within 68 geographical miles, which is but 
little more than the distance, in a direct line, 
from Athens to Constantinople.-—Nuremburg 
Correspondent. 

Wonders in Natural History.—A cat made 
a voyage from St. Petersburgh to Leith, where 
she arrived last week, compressed into the thick. 
ness of a man’s hand, inside a huge package of 
flax, squeezed as hard as possible by an engine. 
She had only been twenty-eight days in this 
smuggliferous condition, without air and food ; 
and it is uncertain how many of her lives she 
disposed of during that period. But imme. 
diately on being opened out, a sufficient number 
remained to expand her into her original pro. 
portions, and she walked away, to the astonish. 
ment of all beholders. The sailors had pre. 


* There is something wrong in one or other of the 


terms of this calculation, for ad = 202,205°9, and 


192,000 x 816 = 156,672,000.—Ed. Ls G. 
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viously thought that no cat with one tail could 
have caused such a sensation after so long a 
fast. 

A rat challenged a game cock to single com- 
bat; they fought a long while, and the chal- 
lenger at last gave in, in consequence of a 
severe spur-wound on the head.—Monmouth- 
shire Merlin. 

Coast of Africa.—The Etna, commissioned 
by Captain Skyring, is about to proceed to the 
west coast of Africa, in order to complete the 
survey commenced, and carried to a consider- 
able extent, by Captain Becher. 

Patent Snuffers.—There has never been a 
pair of good snuffers since the first patent was 
taken out for that article. Even the ancient 
common ones are now worthless, and the best 
patents are sure to break or go wrong in a 
month’s use. An Irish servant the other day 
was found by his master trying to mend a 
pair ; he was hammering off the spring slide! ! 

The King’s New Palace.—The King has 
ordered a range of stabling to be built at Kew 
for fifty horses; and we hear his Majesty in- 
tends to reside there occasionally for the de- 
spatch of business.— Newspapers. 

Bon-Mot,—** I am just in time for dinner,” 
said Lord ——, “ if the clocks agree.” “‘ How 
can they agree,” rejoined W——, “ since they 
are always striking ?” 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


T. Hood has announced his Comic Annual this year in 
his usual quaint way; purporting to be a letter found in 
the Post Office without superscription, and of which the 
following is the copy :— 

«« My dear sir,—You are perfectly and nautically right. 
The Comic Annual ought certainly to clear out in time 
for the trade winds to carry it through the Strait of 
Paternoster. It is far better, in that latitude, to have a 
sale than to be rowing. You may safely advertise that 
the Comic will leave your dock, outward bound ; and if 
you should call it A 1, it will sound no worse to the 
* Subscribers at Lloyd's.’ My —— rigging, except a 
few lines, is all standing, and the blockmakers have done 
their part. is announcement sounds rather Dibdinish, 
but it will come ——— from a street that is named 
after the Fleet. ith to my novel, the shell of 
« Tylney Hall’ is completed, and the whole building, in 
one story, is expected to be printed and papered vi 
early in December. You can treat in the meantime wit 
parties who may be disposed to oceupy themselves with 
the premises; and a reading lease for a term of ninety- 
nine years will not be at all objected to by — My dear sir, 
yours ny fae ** THomas Hoep, 

“* Lake » Wanstead, October 1, 1833.” 

With numerous Embellishments by Lane and Slater, 3 
new Musical Annual, entitled The Musical K: ee 

Hampden in the Nineteenth Century, or Colloquies on 
the Errors and Improvement of —e 

Another Numeral publication, the Sacred Classics, or 
Cabinet Library of Divinity, with an original Intro- 
ductory Essay to each Author; edited by the Rev. R. 
Cattermole, B.D. and the Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A. 

A Treatise on the Preservation and Improvement of 
the Hair, by a Member of the College of Surgeons, 

A Catechism of Whist, compiled froma <« Bell’s Life in 

ion.” 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Compendium of Osteology, by Geo. Witt, M.D. 4to. 
7s. 6d. sewed. An Account of the Dorton Chalybeate, 
by a Physician, 8vo. le. sewed.—Evory Kennedy on Pres 
nancy and Auscultation, with legal Notes by J. Smith, 

. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Vues Pittoresques des plus belles 
ises, &c. de l’Architecture Gothique, par L. Lange, 
Liv. I. 12s. plain, sewed; 16s. India, sewed. — Hortus 
Woburnensis, by Jas. Forbes, 8vo. 21s. cloth; royal 8vo. 
Proofs, 2i. 2s.; ditto, coloured, 2. 12s. 6d. — Chemical 
Dialogues, by A. Lee, 12mo. 7s. sewed.— A Short History 
of the Old and New Testament, for Children, 18mo. 2s, 
hf.-bd, — The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 12mo. 
4s. cloth. — Tales of the English: William de Albini, by 
E. Taylor, 12mo. 5s. cloth. — Major’s Gallery of Pictures, 
Vol. I. 14. 16s. hf.-mor.; ditto, large paret ndia, 4. 10s. 
— Forget Me Not, 1834, 12s. bd. — Biographical Notices 
and Remains of Alphonso H. Holyfield, 12mo. 6s. cloth, 
—Portrait Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, royal 8vo. 
Ul. 130. hf.-bd. ; 4to. Proofs, 3/.; ditto, before letters, 41.— 
of S of Painters in Water Colours, Part VI. 

10s. 6d.; Proofs, 18s.; India, 2ls.; ditto, before letters, 
Ui. 11s. 6d. — The Missi » or Christian’s New-Year’s 
Gift, 12mo. 10s. 6d. bd.— Farr’s Counsels and Consola- 
tions, 18mo. 2. cloth. — Fivas’ Beautés des Ecrivains 
Francais Modernes, 18mo. 5s. cloth. — Baslow’s Tour 
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through Belgium to Paris, 18mo. 2¢. 6d. cloth. — Comic 
Offering, 1834, 12s. mor.—Jones’s Manual of Pharma- 
cology, 18mo. 5s. bds.— Friendship’s Offering, 1834, 12s. 
mor. — Westward Ho, a Novel, by the Author of the 
** Dutchman’s Fireside,” 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. bds. — Scarpa’s 
Minute Anatomy of the Bones, 18mo. ls. sewed. — Ren- 
nie’s Alphabet of Physics, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. — Jackson’s 
Observations on Lakes, 4to. 12s. bds.—Jullien’s Biométre, 
or Moral Watch, to indicate the Occupations of each 
Day, 12mo. 4s. 6d. roan. — Tibbin’s French and English 
Dictionary, 24mo. 6s. roan. — Fisher's Drawing-Room 
Scrap-Book for 1834, 21s. bd.— Aurungzebe, a Tale of 
Alraschid, 3 vols. 27s. bds.—-The Heiress, a Novel, 3 vols. 
8vo. li. 11s. 6d. bds. — Berrey’s Recent Statutes on Real 
ry nae 12mo. 5s. bds. — Mental Culture, or the Means 
of cy! the Human Faculties, by T. L. Livison, 
12mo. 6s. cloth. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1833. 


October. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 3] From 35. to 60. | 30-01 stationary 
Friday «+--+ 4 cose Bie ++ Gl. 30°03 ++ 3006 
Saturday-- 5 cove 37. ++ 59, 30°07 ++ 30°04 
Sunday---- 6 cose 36. ++ 60, 30°02 30°05 
Monday -- 7 cose 34. ++ 60. | 30°04 -- 30°01 
Tuesday -- 8/ +--+ 39 ++ 59. | 29°96 stationary 
Wednesday 9 sees 37. o+ 58. 30°05 30°12 


Wind, N. and N.E 
Generally clear; overcast at times with dense clouds. 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude----+- 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude-.-- @ 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rammohun Roy. — We cannot enter upon the question 
broached by ‘* Philos,” who contends that the Rajah was 
distinctly a Unitarian. What he has published does not 
place him in that light, but the contrary; and what we 
stated concerning him was derived from our own personal 
acquaintance, confirmed by the opinions of several of his 
more intimate friends. ‘* Philos” says, that he died in 
the house of a Unitarian, which really proves nothing; 
and indeed, in a particular and well-written account of 
him and his last illness, which appeared in a Bristol 
aper, and bears evidence of having come from Stapleton 
rove, we read the following corroboration of the senti- 
ments we expressed on the subject :—‘* While in London, 
he repeatedly attended the worship of the Unitarians, at 
their different chapels in or near the metropolis; and he 
twice attended their a meetings: but it was his 
system to avoid so far identifying himself with any reli- 
gious y, as to e himself answerable for their acts 
and opinions; and he also wished to hear preachers of 
other denominations who had acquired a just celebrity.” 

The Battle Call accepted; so soon as we can overtake 


room. 

O. D. will allow us to fancy we can see our own way as 
well as any ider can. He will never find us slack or 
vacillating where any thing consistent with our plan or 
principles requires public notice. 

N.’s Farewell of Autumn is too long; though it pos- 
esses several poetical beauties. 

K. T.—We believe that the Miss O’Keefe, mentioned 
in the L. G. a fortnight ago, is the author of ‘‘ Zenobia,” 
&e., and merits all the high moral commendation be- 
stowed by our correspondent K. T. But we are so much 
afraid of the suspicion of undue puffing even in a right 
cause, t we can take no farther notice of his letter. 
We had the pleasure of transmitting an anonymous 
wr me to the lady last week, which been acknow- 
ledged to us; and we do rejoice to be the medium of 
communication when such good feelings are brought to 
bear on the disasters of life. 

The Atlas newspaper is in error in attributing any 
feeling to us either one way or another in reviewing 
books sent early or late. With regard to the work in 
question, Galt’s Biography, we first noticed the first 
volume distinctly as the only portion of the publication 
we:had seen; and as belonging to a class which did not 
require the whole to be seen before we could pronounce a 
just and fair opinion upon a part. It seems to us no 
compliment or favour that the earliest copies of books 
should be sent to the first journal ever established in the 
country with a power and circulation to make their cha- 
racters immediately and universally known; and with 
regard to the result, there is not a publisher in London, 
or the empire, who does not feel and acknowledge that 
one word of praise or blame is not to be obtained or pro- 
voked in the Literary Gazette by any means whatever. 
Our often announced rule is— not to speak ill of an un- 
published volume; because we could not have ascer- 
tained the fact of its unworthiness without an exception 
intended to facilitate our labour; and we, therefore, pass 
such by in silence till we can judge in common with the 
rest of ers. If the work be really meritorious, our 
notice of it is not only strictly consistent with our 
duty, but at once a service to literary desert and a plea- 
sure to the public. 

We are sorry to be obliged to apologise this week for 
Postponing the continuation of the Tour in France, &c., 
and No. VI. of Rescued Records, both printed for in- 
sertion. 


Erratun.—Page 638, col. 1, line 14 from bottom, for 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 15 monthly Volumes (12 of which are already published), 
rice 5s. each, bound in cloth, uniformly with Byron and Scott, 
3 8 x 


with One Hundred and Seventy Iilustrations from the 
Plates in Boydell’s edition, Life, Glossarial Notes, &c. 
Edited by A. J. Valpy, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Pemb. Coll. Oxford. 
Each Volume averages Eleven Plates, printed on fine 
tinted paper. 

The Text of Malone is adopted; Glossarial Notes on all obso. 
lete Words are given; a brief Historical Digest and an Argument 
prefixed to each Play. 

In addition to the many advantages offered in the present edi. 
tion, it will be embellished with 170 Illustrations, executed on 
steel, in the best style of outline, from the Plates in Boydell's 
Smaeapenee which was published at 95/.; and large paper at 

90. 


1901, 

The youthful reader will be directed to the most striking pas. 
sages by an Index, at the end of the Work, forming a complete 
reference to the Beauties of Shakspeare, 

“¢ An admirable idea, and capitally put in execution, The 
outline engravings abound, and are excellently done; type good, 
size convenient, price next to nothing, the subject ‘ Shakspeare.’ 
If this combination do not attract, there is neither taste nor pa- 
triotism in England,”"— United Service Journal, 

“ It is impossible to read Valpy's ions of his Shakspeare, 
without feeling a conviction of their general accuracy.”—North- 
ampton Free Press. 

«* The typography is so beautiful, and the paper and manner of 
getting up so excellent, that this must be considered the cheapest 
and best edition of the bard of Avon extant.”—Monthly Magazine, 

«« Nothing evinces more pointedly the high refinement to which 
civilisation has attained amongst us, than the production of a 
work like this.”—Metropolitan Mag, 

*,* Subscribers can be supplied with Vol. I. and the following 
Vols. monthly, at any time during the progress of the work, 

Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street ; and sold by all Booksellers, 








In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ADY MORGAN’S DRAMATIC 
SCENES from REAL LIFE 

“« Every character in this work speaks for itself, in nature's 

genuine language. The witty are eminently witty; the ridicu- 

lous richly absurd. Every personage that appears on the scene 
is painted to the life.” Metropolitan. 

Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


Published by Darton and Harvey, Gracechurch Street. 


ALES of the ENGLISH; William de 
Albini, of Buckingham Castle. 
By EMILY TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Tales of the Saxons,” &c, 
Price 5s. in lettered cambric. . 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
its C q to the P: Churches of France and Italy. 
Containing Memoirs of some of the Sufferers in the Persecution 
attending that Event. By the Author of the ‘ Minstrelsy of the 
Woods,” the “* Wild Garland,” &c. Price 4s, in lettered cam- 
bric. 

A short History of the Old and New Testa. 
ment, for the Use of Children. With Cuts. 18mo. half-bound, 
price 2s. 


EDICAL GAZETTE, No. II. Oct. 12, 


of Vol. I. for 1833-4, price 8d. contains—the First Lec- 
ture of Dr. Ramsbotham’s Course on Midwifery (to be continued 
regularly)—Lecture by Mr. Brodie, on Un-united Fracture (first 
of a Set of Clinical Observations by the same)—Lecture on Exci- 
sion of Portions of the Jaw, by M. Dupuytren, whose Clinique 
will also be continued—Letters and Papers from Sir James Mac- 
Grigor. Dr. Murray, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Sym (with Woodcut), Messrs. 
rett and Bird, Dr. Watson, and Mr. Hutchinson—Accordance 
of the opening Address at London University with the Opinions 
long maintained in the Medical Gazette—Meeting of Pupils at 
Bartholomew’s—A ldersgate Dispensary Question, &c. &c. &c. 
No. I. published Oct. 5, price 8d. contains the Introductory 
Lectures of Dr. Grant and Dr. Watson—A Lecture by M. Dupuy- 
tren—Wakley’s Weathercock Addresses; being « eurious Paral- 
lelism from the Lancet, &c. &c. . 
All the above Lectures are either taxen from the original MSS, 
or corrected by the Lecturers. e 
he Volume just completed contains the conclusion of Dr. 
Elliotson’s Course on Medicine. The Vols. of 1829-30 contain 
r. Lawrence’s Course on Surgery, complete. P 
Published by Longman and Co. every Saturday Morning. 








Weekly Paper for the Army and Navy. . 

HE NAVAL and MILITARY 
GAZETTE.—Mr. Colburn respectfully invites attention 

to the above New Weekly Newspaper for the Army and Navy, 
now in regular course of Publication, every Saturday, free of 
postage, conducted by Officers of the highest talent and station 
in both services, who have access to the most authentic sources 
of intelligence, it forms a weekly medium of communication and 
intelligence concerning all matters of interest to the two martial 
services; and particularly claims the attention of all persons 
who have connexion with, or interest in, India and the Colonies. 
The Number for Saturday, Oct. 56, among other exclusive and 
important papers, contains — The Commencement of a “ pon 
tive of the Portuguese War,” by an English Volunteer — A val = 

able Document, by Lord Fitzroy Somerset, on the Purchase am 
Sale of Commissions—The Advantages of Purchase to the Public 
—Comparison between Promotions in the Army and Navy— 
Commutations since 1828— Present Stations of the British Army 
and Navy in every part of the Globe—Army Agent Charges— 
Promotion by Merit, Seniority, or Purchase — Neglected — 
in Naval and Military Officers—Official Correspondence with t . 
Horse Guards relative to a Military Fund — New Organisation 0 
the Russian Army—Lord Angiesey’s Farewell to the Irish ood 

—A Complete View of the Colonies of the British Empire, wit 
their Naval and Military Expenditure, Commerce, and Shipping 
with Great Britain, &c. —Sketch of the French Navy and Mer- 
cantile Shipping, &c. 4 
*.* Orders for the Naval and Military Gazette are received by 
all Newsmen and Booksellers in Town and Country. Pm 
Published for Henry Colburn, by W. Thomas, at the Office, 19 
Catherine Street, Strand; —— Communications for the Editor 
d to ad a 


(postage free) are req 
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COMPENDIOUS HISTORY of 
SMALL-POX; with an Account of a Mode of Local 
Treatment, which prevents the seaming or scarring of the Skin, 
and the occurrence of that aggravation of symptoms in the ad- 
vanced stages of the disease, hitherto denominated Secondary 


i By H. GEORGE, Esq. 
Surgeon Extraordinary to H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester. 
«The historical part of the volume is very well written ; and 
altogether we can d the perfi as highly credit- 
able to the author, and we have no doubt that it will be found 
as useful as it is interesting.”—London Medical Gasette, 








On the 30th of September was published, price 6s. the 
Twenty-eighth Number of 


HE BRITISH CRITIC_QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW—and ECCLESIASTICAL 
CORD. 
TT ie Ohana Bridgewater Treatise—Affection be- 
tween the Church and the Dissenters; Sentiments of the Clergy— 
Alison’s History of the French Revolution—Theological Library, 
Vol. IV.; Le Bas’s Life of Archbishop Cranmer—Hale on Tithes 
_Modern French Religious Poetry—Early History of the Ameri- 
can Church—Wodehouse’s Pamphlet and Petition—Religious 
¥stablishments—Men and Manners in America—Bland’s Antho- 
logy, by Merivale—Professor Stuart on the Epistle to the Romans 
“The late Session of Parliament; Aspect of Affairs—Bishop of 
Calcutta and Bishop Doane’s Charges—State of the Dioceses in 
England and Wales—P; dings of the U 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





Ta 8y0. illustrated by several Engravings, price 12s. cloth, 
lettered, 


’ 
HE DOMESTIC GARDENER’S 
MANUAL; ong Introduction to Gardening. To 
which is added, a concise Naturalist’s Calendar, and English Bo- 
tanist’'s Companion, or Catalogue of British Plants, in the Monthly 
order of their Flowering. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom may be had, 
In 8vo. with a coloured Frontispiece, the 2d edition, Price 14s, 
The Greenhouse Companion, comprising a 
Course of Greenhouse and Conservatory Practice through- 
out the Year; a Natural Arrangement of all the Greenhouse 
Plants in Cultivation; with a Descriptive Catalogue of the most 
desirable to form a Collection, their proper Soils, Modes of Propa- 
gation, M. and Ref to Botanical Works in 
which they are figured. Also the proper Treatment of Flowers 
in Rooms, and Bulbs in Water Glasses. 











In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. in cloth, 


DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from 
various Authors, in Ancient and Modern ry 
with English T: lati and il iby R ks and Ex- 
planations. 3 
By HUGH MOORE, Esq. 

“A very ample and well d i 'y, by the aid of 
which any man may appear to be a learned clerk and deep scho- 
lar with wonderfully small trouble.”—Literary Gazette. — 

“An uncommonly useful book.”—Gentleman's Magazine. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








Also, 
A Dictionary of Quotations from the British 
Poets. In 3 vols, 18mo. price 21s. 

“ These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly 
and tastefully executed. have in them the essence of Shak- 
speare and the British Poets.”—Monthly Review, 

And, 
A Dictionary of Quotations in most frequent 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


aa en tne 





New Publications, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1l. Ls. 
EN and MANNERS in AMERICA, 
By the Author of “« Cyril Thornton,” &c. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. price 1/. 10s. 
History of the French Revolution, 
From the Assembly of the Notables, in 1789, to the 


Establishment of the Directory, in 1795. 
By Archibald Alison, F.R,S.E, Advocate. 


In 2 large vols. 8vo. price 1/. 10s. with 15 Maps, the 2d edition, 
with numerous Additions, of 
British America, 
John M‘Gregor, Esq. 

This Work contains full and accurate Sketches of the Climate, 
Soil, Natural Productions, Agriculture, Trade, Fisheries, &c. 
of the Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, &c. &c, with full and prac- 

cal inf ion to Emig 





On the Ist of November will be published, 
In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s. bound in cloth, 


Tom Cringle’s Log, 


Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine, with Additions and 


Corrections. 
William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and Thomas Cadell, London. 





Price 1s, 2d edition, 
Hs, by way of Warning, on the Legal, 
Practical, and Mercantile Difficulties attending the 
Foundation and Manag of Joint Stock Banks. 
By GEORGE FARREN, 
Resident Director of the Asylum Foreign and Domestic 
Life Assurance Company, 
«« Never stretch out your arm further than you can conveniently 
draw it back again.”—Nicol Jarvie, 
London: Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 








Price 1s. 
HOUGHTS on MEDICAL REFORM. 
By a RETIRED PRACTITIONER. 
Printed for B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 


B °,.0.* 8-4 BARGAIN, 
viz. c— 
Encyclopedia Britannica, last edition (the 


6th), with Supplement, 26 vols. bound in calf, half extra, marbled 
leaves, 211. 


Mant and D’Oyley’s Bible and Common 


Prayer, 4 vols. 4to. superbly bound in russia, extra gilt leaves, 
8. 


Modern Traveller (Conder’s), 33 vols. hand- 
somely half-bound morocco, silk registers, &c. numerous Maps 
and Plates, 5. 5s. 


Johnson’s Works (genuine edition), 12 vols. 
8vo. handsomely half-bound calf, 2/. 8s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants (last edit.), 


Ql. 15s. 
Agriculture, ditto, 17. 14s. 
Gardening, ditto, 1/. 7s. 
Hortus Britannicus, ditto, 15s. 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge (conse- 
cutive), 16 vols, at 3s. per vol. 2/, 8. 
Percy Anecdotes, beautifully bound in calf 


extra, 20 vols. 4/. 15s. 














Use, taken chiefly from the Latin and French, but ng 
many from the Greek, Italian, and Spanish np EF Trans- 
lated into English, with Il n Historical and Idi ; 
By og Mecdonsell, The 9th edition, revised and improved, 
price 7s. Gd. * 








September Periodicals, 
HE AMERICAN MONTHLY 
REVIEW, No. XXI, 
The Knickerbacker ; or, New York Monthly 
Magazine, Edited by P. Flint. No, III. of Vol. II. 
New Novels, &c. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s, cloth, 
The Whigs of Scotland; or, the Last of the 
Stuarts, An Historical Romance of the Scottish Persecution. 
In 1 vol. 12mo, Portrait, 6s. cloth, 
The Letters of a British Spy, by William 
Wirt, Esq. The 10th edition. 
In 2 vols, 12mo, price 12s. cloth, * 
Tales of Glauber Spa, by Miss Sedgwick, 
Messrs. Paulding, Bryant, Sands, Leggett, &c. 


In the press, 
Outre-Mer. A Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. 
London, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square; Edinburgh, 
A. and C, Black. 





Perils at Sea. 
In 2 vols. with Twenty Engravings, price 7s. 
HIPWRECKS and DISASTERS at SEA. 
Compiled from Authentic Nairatives. 
By CYRUS REDDING. 
“The contents of these volumes are intensely interesting, and 
will weil vray Perusal.— Monthly Review. 
hittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom may be had, 
Adventures of British Seamen, 3s. 6d. 


o *. And, . . . 
Perils and Captivity, containing the Ship. 
Cone “S: Medusa, Captivity of Brisson, and that of Mad, 





Memoirs of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
4to. in cloth boards (new), ll. 68, 

Raffies’s History of Java, 2 vols. 8vo. last 
edition, with the 4to. Atlas of Plates, 3 vols. 1/. 18s. 

Life of Bishop Heber, 2 vols. 4to. cloth bds. 
(new) published at 3/, 13s. 6d.—1/. 16s. : 

Valpy’s Shakspeare, cloth boards (new), in 
12 vols. al. 2s. . 

Family Library, cloth boards (new and con- 
secutive), 44 vols. half-price, 2s. Gd. per vol.—5i. 108. si 

Jones’s Diamond Poets and Classics, in 52 
vols. elegantly bound, contained in an elegant morocco cabinet, 
glazed doors, lock, key, &c. 4/. 4s. 

*,* The above Works are the Property of a Gentleman, who 

recently paid the full publication price for the same. The Books 
are in excellent condition, and warranted perfect. 


Also, 

Literary Gazette, complete from the Com- 
mencement, 1817 to 1832, inclusive. 16 vols, 4to, half-bound in 
calf, silk registers, &c. a fine Set, 9/. 92. 

Apply to J. Brumby, Bookseller, 14, Marylebone Street, 
Piccadilly, near Golden Square. 
In 3 vols, 12mo, price 12¢, 
HE BANKS of th OHIO; 
Westward Ho! 
By Mr. PAULDING, 
Author of the “‘ Dutchman’s Fireside,” “‘ Backwoodsman,” &c. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 
Where may be had, published this Summer, 

Benson Powlet; or, the French in Moscow 
in 1812. 2 vols. lle, — 

Leap Year; or, a Woman’s Privilege. 2d 
edition, 4 vols. 11, 2s, : 

AliceGray. By the late Catherine G. Ward. 
3 vols. 16s, 6d. a : 

Doomed One. By RosaliaSt.Clair. 3 vols. 
price 18s. “ 

The Unchanged. By Selina Davenport. 
3 vols. 18s. 


Pirate of Bofine. By W. F. Dunne. 3 vols, 
Gs, 6d, 





or, 
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Interesting Works, 
Lately published for Hi, Cetberm by R. Bentley, 8, New 
arlin; 


gton Street. 
IELD SPORTS of the NORTH. 
By L. LLOYD, Esq. 
Second edition, improved, with Twenty-three Plates, 2 vols, 
Bvo. 328, 


Il. 
Adventures of a Younger Son. 
By Captain Trelawny. 3 vols. 


Ill, 
Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. 
The Third Volume, comprising her private Correspondence 
with Napoleon, with his Family, and Friends. Editions in 
French and English. 


IV. 
The Naval Officer. 
By Captain Marryatt, 
Author of the “ King’s Own.” 8 vols, 
V. 
Falkland; a Tale. 


By the Author of “‘ Pelham,” ** Eugene Aram,” &c. 
1 vol. 9s. 6d. 


VI. 
Third Series of Sayings and Doings. 
By Theodore Hook, Esq. 3 vols. 


Vu. 
The Undying One, and other Poems. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VIII. 
Fortune-Hunters; a Tale of Modern Life. 


In 3 vols. 


Ix. 
Journal of a Nobleman, 
Comprising an Account of his Travels in Poland, Turk 
gary, &c. with a particular Account of his Residence in 
2 vols, 21s, 


» Han- 
jenna, 


xX. 
Mémoires de la Duchesse de St. Leu, 
Ex-Reine de Hollande; suiviesdeses Romances. Embellished 
with Twelve Plates of the scenes of the several Romances, 25s, 
bound in morocco cloth. 





New Eastern Historical Novel, 
In 3 vols, post 8v0, 274, boards, 
U RUN G ZEB E; 
or, a Tale of Alraschid. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
Of whom may be had, just published, 
The Autobiogrephy of John Galt, Esq. 
Author of ‘¢ Annals of the Parish,” the “* Provost,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. with beautiful original Portrait. 





> 
HE IRISH FARMER’S and GAR. 
DENER’S MAGAZINE and REGISTER of RURAL 
AFFAIRS. 
Conducted A MARTIN DOYLE and 
EDMUND MURPRY, A.B. 
No. I. price One Shilling, will appear on the Ist of November, 
to be continued monthly. " 





an will be received by the 
Publishers, William Curry, Jun. and Co., Dublin; and Simpkin 
and Marshall, London. 
6th edition, with an Aprende. as. 64. 

HE REFORM MINISTRY and the 

REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 
Sixth edition, with an Appendix on the Post Office. 

An edition may be had om common paper, at 18s, per dozen 


ies. 
James Ridgway and Sons, Ploeadilly 3 and all Booksellers. 














EW SPANISH GRAMMAR, 
price 6s. bound, comprised in Thirty Lectures, adapted 
to all Classes of Learners. With Exercises and Key. 
By E. DEL MAR, 
Professor of Languages, and Author of a Treatise on English 
ronunciation for the Use of Spaniards. 
J. Wacey, 4, Old Broad Street; Ackermann and Co. 96, Strand. 





12mo. price 5s. bound, - 

THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 

GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; wherein 

the rules are systematically laid down and the principal diffi- 

culties explained, ag Oe the decision of the French 
y M. 





Academy. LEVIZAC. 
Twentieth edition, with i dditi and 
imngeoremanit. 
By J. H. SIEVRAC. 


London: Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square; Whittaker and Co. 
Ave Maria Lane; Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Baldwin and Cradook, 
P. w; J. ing, Dublin; and Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 








Washington Irving’s New Work. 

Second and cheaper edition, in 2 IB’ Bvo. 168. 
T E M BRA, or, 

Spanish Sketch-Book. 

By GEOFFRY CRAYON, 

Author of the “‘ Sketch-Book,” “‘ Tales of a Traveller,” &c. 
“* These volumes will be read by all who have a taste for the 
wild and pathetic, with the greatest interest. The desolate yet 
and scenery of Spain, that land of song and chivalry; the faded 
glories of the once splendid Alhambra, sometime the habitation 
of the mighty potentates ef the 3 bright-eyed beauties 
of the land dancing the graceful bolero to the click of the casta- 
nets, are ed with a vividity and freshness that enchant the 
soul of the reader, and make him fancy that he walks the sacred 
= w ki and warriors have so often trod.”—Sun. 

‘ublisbed for H, 1» bY ibe Bentley, Now Burlington Street. 
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In | vol. 8vo. embellished a a Foam of the Duchess 
T BE); DUCHESS o of BERRI 
By oad DERMONCOURT. 
#,¢ This edition, exclusively, contains the important Docu- 
habe a Py whith would have led to the seizure of the 
n France. ye be n published there. 
wo Published be by Bull Churton, Library, 26, Holles Street, 
London. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
E 


HE H RES 83 


a Novel. 
New Burlington Street, London. 
Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dubiin. 


Just published phen ard Bentley, New Movtingsen Street. 
1 vol. 8vo. with EXCL 
IEUT. BRETON’ S EXCURSIONS in 
NEW SOUTH WALES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
and VAN DIEMEN’S. LAND, in the Years 1830, 31, 32, 33, and 
comprising thé most recent Account of the Actual Con- 
dition of these Colonies. 


Il. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, Maps, &c. 
Capt. Owen’s Narrative of Voyages to ex- 


8 the Shores of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar, performed 
n H. M, 8, Leven and Barracouta. 


Interesting Work. 


Ill. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
Horace Walpole’s Letters 
TO SIR HORACE MANN, 
ish Envoy at the Court of Tuscany. 
Now first-published from the Originals, 
ited by LOR 
Who has added Notes, and a Memoir ‘of Walpole. 


Iv. 
New and cheaper edition, revised, with 12 Illustrations, 
of the Seasons. 
By William and Mary Howitt. 


Vv. 
New and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. Post 8vo. with Plates, 
Capt. Skinner’s Excursions in India. 


VI. 
New and Will : edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. Plates, 
Sports of the West. 
By the Author of « — of Waterloo.” 


Capt. Alexander's Transatlantic Sketches. 


In’? vols. 8v0. — — Etchings. 


Mn: Peet: Memoirs and Correspondence. 
_ An Svols. Svo. with ae Portrait. 


a eaten” “et 2 toe nat Gan 
Eng land and the English. 
By the Auie of “ Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” &c, 


Il. 
The Sixth Vol. of the Translation of 
Madame Junot’s Memoirs. 
*,* A few Copies may still be had of the 4th and 5th Vols. 
of this Work, 








IR WA LTER ‘SCOTT’ S POETRY, 

PM» an the va yo ag Introduction and Copious Notes. 
bye contains the hag of the Last Minstrel, and other 
Poems, and is illustrated by Turner’s Designs of Melzase and 


Newark Castle. 
Printed for R. Cadell, a 3 and Whittaker and Co. 


Who have anes Jest published, 
mele, Vol. 34 of the new Issue of the Waverley 


fe 2. Waverley Novels, new edition, XLVIII. 


"3. —— a Tale. 3 vols. 
Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments, Third 
ou conel ing Series. 3 vols. 
5. Stuart’s North America, 2 vols. 3d edit. 
x“ S& Sir. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, new edition. 
tov. * 
Volume Seventh of Sir Walter Scott’s Poe- 
try, containing Marmion, will appear on 1st November. 
Gardens and Grounds of Woburn Abbey. 
With nemnees oe one ota volume, medium 8vo. 21s, 
3 Foyal pay coloured plates, 2/. 12s, 6d. 
ORTUS WOBURNENSIS ; a Descrip- 
ant. cok meting Generic ona Specific ro 
lomer, ative ee san of Introduc- 


tion, tong Sal, and ty me of upw 6000 of the 
pm eg hy a, G 


lants, fitted for the 
or 
yr eg in o Collection at Woburn Abbey. With an 








tish 








InB vols. 31s. 6d. 


ALTZBURG HH; 


“ noe ery consi woamite weitten with guest skill 
very co merit, w with great s) 
_= x, many passage of superior beauty.” — Morning 
era, 
« An historical fiction of much novelty and interest.”—Literary 


Gazette, 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





A new edition, with 18 superior Engravings by Branston, 


price 8s. 6d. 
x 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of SEL- 
— 
were late Rev. GILBERT. WHITE, M.A, 
With Additions, by Sir WILLIAM JA RDINE, Bart. 
Also an enlarged edition of the same Work, with Additions, 
6s. 6d. 
“A work which men of science, as well as general readers, 
——_ in considering one of the most delightful books ever writ- 
ten.” fad hom es Magazine. 
t fascinating piece of rural writing and sound En- 
on ever issued from the press.”—Athenaum. 
taker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Of whom may be had, 

In 18mo. price 86. 6d, in cloth, 
A Popular Guide to the Observation of 
Nature ; or, te of Inducement to the Study of Natural Pro- 
ductions and heir C and R 
shewing the great extent of Knowl 
exercise of the Senses. By Robert 
tish Naturalist,” &c. 
“ We are furnished with matter for the philosopher, the poet, 
the historian, the antiquary—all who contemplate heaven and 
earth; and this is furnished im a little book which all may use- 
fully take in the pocket. over the whole earth or the whole sea, 
and thus enable themselves to think, if they have never thought 
before, and if they have, to think much better.”—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 


“ The 
glish philosoph 








e attainable | by the unaided 
udie, Author of the * Bri- 


a Philidor on Chess. 
scap 8vo. price 7s, in cloth 
HE CELEBRATED ANALYSIS of the 
GAME of CHESS. Translated from the French of 
A. D. PHILIDOR. With Notes, and considerable Additions, 
including Fifty-six New Chess Problems, hitherto unpublished 


in this Country. 
By GEORGE WALKER. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In_1 large vol. 8vo, with Twelve Plates, etched on 9 by 
. iH. aap containing several Subjects from the Antique, 


18s. cloth 

HE MYTHOLOGY of GREECE and 

ITALY, intended chiefly for the Use of Students in 
the Universities and higher Classes in Schools. 
y MAS KEIGHTLEY. 
“* We feel it a duty to direct the attention of persons engaged 
in tuition to this volume; it only requires to be sufficiently 
known to become a stock-book in every respectable seminary,.”— 
Christian Remembrancer. 
Of whom ma We be had, by th the same Author, 
In 18mo, with Woodcuts, by W. H. Brooke, F.AS, 
bound and lettered, 
The Mythology of Greece and Italy, 
abridged for the Use of Schools. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 





In a thick vol. 18mo. with Engravings, price 6s. bound, 
Furst LINES of ZOOLOGY, by Question 
and Answer, for the Use of the Young. 
By ROBERT MUDIE, 

Author of the “ British Naturalist.” 

“A useful and well going through the 
various branches of zoology in a clear and simple manner, well 
adapted for ba instruction of youth.”—Literary Gazette. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








In post 8vo. with one RET ice 78. 6d. 


DISCOURSE on the REVOLUTIONS 
2 oo. and the Changes thereby introduced 
into the Saint 
he BARON CUVIER. 


Translated from the French, with Illustrations and a Glossary. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





SECR volume, the 5th edition, 5s. cloth, 
HE. SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT. 
One of those useful little books which, having found 
how ince it is for almost daily reference, you wonder that 
you could ever do without. This Assistant gives you superscrip- 
tions, lists of ambassadors and consuls, forms of petitions and 
memorials, and other pieces of instruction for intercourse with 
society.”—Literary Gazette. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Russell's History of Europe to 1833, 
In four large ye 8vo. i a TT ee revised and 


HE HISTORY of of ‘MODERN EUROPE; 


with an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 

Empire, and a View of the Progress of Society, from the Rise of 

the Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris, in 1763; in a Series 

of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son. A new Edition, with a 
ing at the Election of the First Reformed 





Account of the Routine of Culture anes in the Forcing De- 
yereent th yh Uh ie List areee s - 

cluding short on Management e Gapeaiee 
Fruits, V: 


‘egetables, &c. 
By Se ane. A.LS., one H.S., &c. 
incipal Gardener at Woburn A 
“ “He has LS a work which is calculated to convey 
i xp ad botanist, while it affords enter- 
tainment to the general reader. The ‘ Hortus Woburnensis,’ 
n short, combines a review of the ne SipaEnoeijacts of Horticul- 
ture and Botany.” — 








Parlement of Great Britain, 1882. 
: Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; 
T. Cadell ; J. Richardson; Rivingtons; J. Booker; J. M. Ri- 
chardson; Hat 3; R.Scholey; J. Duncan; Harding and 
Co.; Hamilton and Co. ; anny Whittaker and re: é caer and Co. ; 
Bigns J Done and Co.; J. Arno! ie and Co.; J, 
A J. Bain; E. Hod, : 
Belli and Cors . Bum as 5 R Mac’ 
3d Doyle; J. May. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





oar Work on Spain, 
n 2 vols. 8v0. 


1 %.S,215°8 SPAIN in 193, 
“« We recommend these volumes to our readers.” —Ediy. 
burgh Review. Aad 


“ This very Hi 
“A work from which wa have derived more sntermntion than 
from ail the state documents I ever perused.”—Lord Aberdeen’; 


Speech, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








Mrs. wars “ge Work. 


HE ABBESS. A Romance, 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE. 
Pay The auaee elements of romance abound in its pages,”—Sun. 
iy 
“ Unquestionably some of the chapters of the ‘ Abbess’ equal 
any thing in the mee ay for liveliness and truth.”—Atheneum 
«The ‘ Abbess’ is a very extraordinary book, and will amply 
repay the readers."—Joha Bull, 
By the same Author, 
The Domestic ‘Manners of the Americans, 
4th edition, with 24 Plates, Me’ = 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria La: 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 

P October 14th will be published, 
ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP. 
BOOK for 1834; containing Thirty-six highly-finished 
With Poems, &c. “ . - 

By L. E. L. 
Demy 4to. tastefully bound, 21s. 

The “ Fallen Temple and Lonely Tomb ” of India, conjoined 
with English Landscapes, Portraits of distinguished Individuals, 
which may possess a general or peculiar interest, and some few 
fanciful subjects, give the charm of variety to the pictorial deli. 
neations of this Volume, 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; sold by all Booksellers in the 

United is eee 


Plates. 





hliched. hand. 


On the Ist of N will be ly bound in 
morocco cloth, price 6s, Volume I. of 
ANDSEER’S ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION of the ROMANCE of HISTORY. 

Each Volume will contain Seven beautiful Illustrations of its 
most striking and picturesque Scenes, from Designs by Mr. Tho- 
mas Landseer. The work will be continued on the Ist of every 
succeeding month, until completed in Twelve Volumes, which 
together will comprise the Romantic Annals of 

1. England, by Henry Neele, 3 vols. 

2. France, by Leitch Ritchie, 3 vols. 

3. Italy, by C. Macfarlane, 3 vols. 
. Spain, by Trueba, 3 vols. 


Published by Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holles Street, 
soos ener Bull and Bradfate, Edinburgh: and John Cumming, 
ub! 





~ 








a atew days’ Will a: #NI - 
ITERARY SOUVENIR for 1834. 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. 

With highly finished Engravi ings. In Turkey morocco, 12s.; 
large paper (India Proofs), 24s.; India Proofs of the Plates, with 
Letters, 30s.; before letters, 3. 3s. 

Also, elegantly bound, price 8s. 
New Year’s Gift and Juvenile Souvenir for 
1834. Edited by Mrs. A. A. Watts. With Engravin €. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





In a few days aa ine arene ag or ei md 2is.; large 
per (India Proofs), 2/. “as 
HEATE’ 3 "PICTURESQUE ANNUAL 
for 1834, from Drawings by CLARKSON STANFIELD, 
Esq., with Travelling oon a LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 


The Kespeabee for 1834. 
Executed under the su mpieoumesnee of 
Mr. CHARLES HEATH. 
In silk, 21¢.; large paper (India Foo. 21. 128. 6d. 
London : Ia@vagman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


wae New splendid Annual yb pane §e &e. 
ill positively be issued on the instant, et 
HE ORIENTAL ANXUAL 
containing 25 plgny finished Engravings, from origins! 
Drawings of Scenes in India 
y WILLIAM. DANIELL, Esq. R.A. 
In 1 vol. superbly bound in morocco, price One Guinea. i 
N.B. A few Copies in royal 8vo, with India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 
Also India Proofs in Portfolios, on — paper, without writing, 
31. 38.; ditto, ditto, with writing, 2/. dish 
Published by = Bull and Co. =, Holles Street, Cavendis! 
Square; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, 
Dublin. Seasioeine may be seen, and Prospectuses obtained, a! 
every Bookseller’s in the United Kingdom. 








———— 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND BIBLICAL 
NM. 0 A. bh 'S 


_ 1834, 
will be published on the 12th of Octo! 
Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square; 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and John —— Dublin. 








LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, @ 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington ti 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 18, South Moulton Sit, one 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal . a tty a 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A ns * 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Pa — 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow , and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Ag' 
for America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 





. s. 
one. A. and C. Black, Bainburgh 5 *y Parker, Oxford ; J. and 





of the Poe Week waay be had ee on application. 


"ej amer Ridgway Piccadilly; and 


J. Deighton, Cambridge; and G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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